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PLAYING AT NEWSPAPERS. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 

No. 1 of the Inveresk Gazette gave universal satisfac- 
tion. Good Mrs Thomson was delighted with it; 
Miss Thomson, who has just begun to keep an album, 
and curl her hair, thought it clever; Maggy regarded 
it as the funniest of all things; and before the end 
of the week ensuing upon its publication, letters had 
been received from several of the distant scholars, eu- 
logising the spirit of the publication, and promising 
their best support. The circulation “in town” was 
rather limited—only two copies; one of which was 
purchased by John the old gardener, “ to encourage 
the laddies,” while the other went to the neighbour- 
ing villa of Colonel Rusty, a retired military officer 
who was an o!d friend of Mr Thomson, and had in- 
terchanged visits with the family since their arrival, 
John thought that a very bonnie story about Queen 
Victoria—“ he never kent sae muckle about the bit 
lassie before ; but the chield that wrote about the broken 
causey was surely an unco palaverin’ kind o° chield. 
Muckle to mak a wark about !” 

Great were the preparations for No. 2. Tom was 
nearly invisible the whole week. He appeared at 
breakfast with a face of awful importance, as if he 
already felt that the affairs of Europe depended a good 
deal upon his exertions, Dinner-time gave but a 
glimpse of him to the rest of the family, and Bell, 
the lass, began to talk of the quantity of candles 
which he was consuming. Jack, Bill, and Harry, 
wore likewise a very absprbed air, as if sensible that 
the Inveresk Gazette expected every man to do his 
duty. Mr Thomson, while allowing that No, 1 was 
creditable to the young gentlemen, expressed a fear 
lest they should not be able to keep up the publication 
with spirit; but Tom boldly assured him that he had 
yet a good many ideas in petto, and at the worst, if 
he fell, he would fall with honour. The consequences 
of all this anxiety and industry appeared on Saturday, 
in the following articles composing No. 2:— 

FOREIGN. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro bring intelligence of five 
revolutions and two civil wars in the South American 
continent. The Definitive Everlasting Constitution 
settled upon three months ago in Chili was overturned 
by General Santa Crasha, at the head of two com- 
panies of troops ; and he is for the time dictator of the 
destinies of the republic. The three provinces of Co- 
lumbia, which, by the last vessels, had kneaded them- 
selves up into one state, parted again into three, after 
having held together rather less than a fortnight. 
Peru has been comparatively tranquil, having only 
suffered two invasions, and four changes of ministry, 
during the last three months. But the state of things 
in Bolivia is the most deplorable. The whole country 
is covered by hostile armies, which are perpetually 
marching hither and thither, plundering every thing 
that comes in their way, but scrupulously careful not 
to come to an encounter; so that, unless Columbia 
gets settled in a few weeks, and sends an army in to 
aid one party or the other, the whole state must be- 
come a desert. Brazil alone sends good news: there 
has not been a revolution in that empire for the last 
twelvemonth. But our mercantile correspondents at 
Rio write rather dispiritedly, as the disturbances in 
the neighbouring states are very unfavourable to busi- 
ness. They are quite unable to conjecture when the 
affairs of South America may again be settled upon 
that imperturbable basis at which they had arrived in 
February last, so much to the contentment of all parties. 

EDITORIAL, 
. In the total absence this week of all political intel- 
ligence of importance, the London journals have very 


considerately fallen foul of each other in parties of 
twos and threes, much to the edification, no doubt, of 
the old gentlemen who frequent reading-rooms, to 
whom the want of their daily rations of editorial ra- 
tionality might be attended with serious consequences, 
As we in the provinces can only give our readers such 
matter as the metropolitan journalists set before us, we 
shall present a specimen of the leading articles of the 
Evening Infallible. 

“ Though most reluctant to trouble our readers with 
our personal and peculiar concerns, and sensible that 
it is the height of impertinence to do so, we cannot 
refrain from once more adverting to the controversy 
which has been raging for the last ten days between 
ourselves and the Morning Oracle, on the subject of 
the weather in January. As we are determined now 
to bring the debate to a conclusion, we shall, with our 
usual impartiality, give a brief summary of the argu- 
ments on both sides. On Wednesday the 25th, the 
Oracle, as many of our readers will recollect, came 
out with the extraordinary assertion, that the weather 
is generally cold in January. Whether this egregious 
falsehood originated in the preposterous ignorance of 
the booby who mis-conducts the Oracle, or in his no- 
torious contempt for veracity, we leave it to a candid 
public to determine. Be that as it may, we immedi- 
ately set the Oracle right in our paper of the same 
evening, by stating the fact that the weather is seldom 
cold in January. To this the Oracle, with its usual 
intemperate violence, replied, that the weather is al- 
ways cold in January!! To which we of course re- 
plied, that the weather is never cold in January. Will 
our readers believe it? Yesterday, stubbornly resist- 
ing all conviction, and plunging deeper and deeper in 
the mire of ignorance and duplicity, the Oracle had 
the assurance to assert that the weather is cold as a 
cucumber in January!!! 

* We have omitted the personalities and vitupera- 
tious with which the Oracle has loaded us in the course 
of this controversy. We disdain to recriminate. We 
consider all personalities beneath a gentleman, and, 
wrapt up in dignified silence, we only smile at the 
abuse of this imbecile idiot, this sneaking petty-larceny 
fellow, this thrice-sodden dunce, this demon in human 
shape—we mean, in a shape intended to be human— 
this red-haired, blear-eyed, low-browed, long-eared 
donkey, this shirtless ruffian, this walking corruption, 
this drinking, swearing, fighting, lying, slandering, 
ineffable son of a gun, this ninety-nine times whipped, 
and nine hundred and ninety-nine times kicked pol- 
troon—this, in short—this editor of the Oracle! Once 
for all, to put an end to all controversy, we assure the 
Oracle, point blank, and to his utter confusion, that 
the weather in January is as hot as Vesuvius,” 

THE LATE AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 
From the same paper. 

Nothing has been talked of for some days at the 
east end of the town but the great duel which almost 
had happened between Huggins and Duggins, Seve- 
ral very incorrect statements respecting this important 
affair having been issued, we have peculiar pleasure 
in laying the following authorised account of it before 
an impatient public—from which we have no doubt it 
will be seen that the promises of early information on 
all great questions made in our prospectus are not be- 
yond what we can fulfil. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING INFALLIBLE. 
Sir—I have the honour to transmit to you an authentic 
copy of the correspondence which took place early this 
week between Huggins and Duggins, with minutes of the 
other transactions. Your publishing these in your uni- 
versally circulated Infallible will much oblige, Sir, your 
Mvucarns, 


most obedient servant, 


(1.) Hucers to Ducarns. 

Sin—Observing, in the report of the meeting for assess- 
ing the ward, that you insinuate that it might be insi- 
nuated, that I had formerly submitted to language which 
gentlemen are not in general accustomed to submit to, I 
have to ask if the report of the meeting be, as far as your 
speech is concerned, correct.—I am, Sir, &c. Hugars. 

(2.) Dueerns to Hucers. 

Sin—It is not easy to recollect exactly the words which 
I used regarding you at the late meeting ; but I recollect 
very well having the idea in my mind that the insinua- 
tions which had been made against you, were such, that 
many men might have thought themselves justified in in- 
sinuating, that a man of high honour could not have wil- 
lingly submitted to them. As far as the report expresses 
this idea, it must be considered as correct.—I remain, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, Dueers. 

(3.) Memorandum by 

At exactly twelve minutes past three o’clock on Mon- 
day, I was waited upon by my friend Huggins, who 
showed me the report of the speech, and Numbers | and 
2 of this correspondence, and declared that he placed his 
honour entirely in my hands. He wished me to say what 
I thought he ought now to do. Why, said I, I think you 
cannot rest where you are. You must do something 
more. Whereupon, I must acknowledge my friend showed 
every symptom of resolution, and behaved quite as a man 
of honour ought to do. After merely asking if I thought 
Duggins much of a shot, to which I replied “ quite the 
contrary,” he expressed the strongest determination to 
write again, and demand a more explicit statement. Im- 
mediately he sat dowa and penned No. 4, 

(4.) Hueeins to Duaarns, 

, Sm—lI am in possession of your favour, which I regret 
is not quite so clear as I could wish. When you insinuate 
that you insinuated that some men might insinuate that 
I had submitted to language not strictly consistent with 
the honour of a gentleman, was the insinuation, may I 
ask, meant to refer to the language or the gentleman, for 
this I hold to be eminently material, and indeed the 
feature on which the whole question hinges. A catego- 
rical answer to this plain query will much oblige, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, Hueerns. 

P.S.—As I write in Muggins’s back shop, please excuse 
a wafer. 

(5.) Ducerns to Hucarns. 

Sm—In reply to yours of this date, I have to state, 
that, to the best of my conviction, I meant, in my speech, 
to insinuate nothing against you personally, but limited 
my views entirely to a consideration of the hypothetical 
question, as to what amount of insinuation various gen- 
tlemen will consider themselves called upon to submit 
to. This will be delivered to you by my friend Puggins, 
who is authorised to make further explanations, if neces- 
sary.—I am, Sir, your most obedient, Dueerss. 


(6.) Minute of Meeting between Hucemvs, Muacins, 
and Pucerns. 

This day, according, to appointment, these gentlemen 
met at the Cat and Cucumber, at precisely twenty-five 
minutes to seven, p.m. It was put to Huggins by Pug- 
gins if he was now quite satisfied. To which Huggins 
replied, that, on a consultation with his friend Muggins, 
it had been agreed that Puggins should be asked if Dug- 
gins, in his own mind, now completely exonerated Hug- 
gins from all insinuation of a submission to ungentlemanly 
language. Puggins, laying his hand on his breast, said 
very solemnly, “ Upon my honour, I believe that Duggins 
believes Huggins to be a man of honour ;” whereupon 
Huggins and Muggins declared that they had nothing 
more to ask. Pots and pipes a-piece were then called 
in, and the parties spent a harmonious evening together. 

We can further state, upon the best authority, that 
the insinuation of that mendacious chronicler the Weekly 
Indefatigable, as to an interference of the respective ladies 
of Huggins and Duggins to bring this affair to an amicable 
conclusion, for the sake of themselves, their partners, and 
their respective families of seven small children (the fact 
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is, that Duggins has only six), is totally without founda- 


im a perfeetmazé. Men have now found, that, though 


tion, being quite of a piece with the ordinary contents of the three angles of a triangle continue to be equal to 


that loathsome paper, which, if it ever tells truth, only 
does so by chance. 
TRINGS FOT GEWERALLY KNOWN. 

It is not generally ktown that our present beloved 
sovereign is the youngest person who has saceeeded to 
the throne since Edward VI., who was nine years 
younger at his accession. It is not generally known 
that all the British sovereigns of the last two cen- 
turies, except seven or eight, down to our late excellent 
monarch William IV., died on Saturday. It is not 
generally known that there is still an officer of the 
household, whose duty it is to crow like a cock at a 
particular hour in the morning, in order to give warn- 
ing of the proper time to rise, though we believe the 
office has beew » sinecure since the reign of Henry 
VILL. It is not generally known that Mr Moore is 
not a native of Dublin, but of the county of Wexford. 
It is not generally known that ull children of English 
parents born at sea, are presumed to belong to the 
parish of Shipley. It is not generally known that our 
e@lony of Demerara is not a West India Island, but a 
part of the continent of South America, It is not 
geuerally known that black swans, though proverbially 
rare im this part of the world, are plentiful in Aus- 
tralia. It is net generally known that the Thames 
lias not once been set on fire, within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant of the city.— Namby Pamby Ga- 
wetle, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We have muck pleasure in announcing that the 
Barley crop will be im fall harvest before the end of 
next week.—We learn with pain that a herring boat 
was lost last night, when all on board perished.—_We 
defight to hear that Mr Andrew Tawse has been ap- 
pointed teacher of the subscription school at Whack- 
ham, with the full approbation of the inhabitants. —We 
deplore to state that an awful calamity has just be- 
fallen a worthy and respectable family in our neigh- 
Bourhood; bat as it is at this moment the subject of 
legal investigation, we are reluctantly compelled by an 
overpowering sense of delicacy to abstain from entering 
pon particulars.—We have just been filled with joy 
inexpressible on hearing that that excellent landlord, 
Sir James Drench, of Dipland, Baronet, who has been 
for the last twenty years on the Continent, is about 
to return with his family, and once more take up his 
vesidence amidst a devoted and flourishing tenantry.— 
It is with feelings of the deepest commiseration and 
most profound grief, that we have this moment learned 
that the Right Honourable the Earl of Laxington, 
whose state of health has been so long a subject of in- 
finite anxiety to his friends, was last night considered 
in a state which left scarcely any prospect of his lord- 
ship being able to partake of the usual enjoyments of 
the approaching Twelfth, though great hopes are en- 
tertained that, by a careful treatment and strict regi- 
men, the noble ear! will, be su far recovered before the 
end of the month, as to take his usual part in the pro- 
ceedings of the lst of September. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INVERESK GAZETTE, 
Sir—In the present terrific and astounding crisis of 
affairs, when all that is dear and all that is not dear to 
men are alike threatened with destruction, and about 
to be voted a nuisance, it becomes the bounden duty 
of every man who wishes to be what a man ought to 
be, to do all that in him lies to stay his country from 
the gulf of ruin to which it is hastening. Sir, I ap- 
peal to you, confident that the sentiments of a true- 
born Briton will always find a response in your bosom, 
and certain that whatever it is in the power of a vir- 
tuous and enlightened press to effect, you will at least 
attempt, if not positively and successfully execute. 
Deeply impressed with a sense of my own unworthi- 
ness, I should shrink from the overwhelming duty im- 
posed upon me, if I did not know that, in times of 
extreme danger, the humblest may aid in serving their 
country. A time has come when all feelings of deli- 
cacy must be thrown aside, when men must gird on 
their strong armour and go forth to fight for whatever 
they esteem or love, and when every one who refuses 
to do so must be looked upon as not fit to do any thing 
of consequence in any manner of way. Sir, we live in 
@ wonderful age—an age which transcends all that ever 
went before it, which it turns me upside down even to 
think of—when steam, gas, and other irresponsible 
immensities, ride paramount over all the old-established 
ideas of mankind, and nothing is going but locomotive 
engines, I must confess, sir, that, when I reflect on 
all that has as yet happened in the world, and cast a 
look forward to all that is likely to happen, I feel lost 


two riglt angles, yet the moral effieaey of the es- 
sence of ideas has long ceased to be what it was. 
They have therefore east off all old guides, and, de- 
spising alike the axioms of a sublime geometry and the 
maxims of ancient wisdom, are determined to rur to 
a place which I believe it is quite unnecessary to men- 
tion, Sir, these things have long engaged the atten- 
tion of the mest profound philosophers, and I make 
bold to state that the subject has been a favourite one 
with myself ever since I could comprehend the simple 
proposition that two and two make four. I am there- 
fore only going with the general current of ideas, 
when I come before a British audience, with a humble 
endeavour to rouse all whom it may concern to a due 
sense of what is what, and to call wpon every man, in 
whose bosom there yet glows any remnant of patriotic 
sentiment, to see that the honour of the British arms 
is vindicated, that the national glory is supported, and 
that nothing should be allowed but what is perfectly 
allowable. Sir, I feel that I am incompetent to do 
full justice to this momentous question, and I there- 
fore gladly leave it in abler hands, and subscribe my- 
self your most obedient servant, 
A True Lover or nis CountRY. 

Note by the Editor.—We entirely agree with our 
patriotic correspondent, that the time is come when 
every man should begin to think. As the statements 
of our correspondent are of a remarkable nature, he 
has left his address at our office. 


Tom Tickett’s Last.—Someone observed to Tom, 
last week, that his coat seemed to have been made 
rather too short, when the inextinguishable wag, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, replied, “‘ That it would be 
long enough before he got another,” This fellow will 
be the death of us. 

REVIEW. 

Confessions of a Person about Town. By the Au- 
thor of Confessions of a Person not about Town. 1838. 

We have not as yet been able to read a page of this 
work, but we make bold to recommend it to the no- 
tice of a discerning public. 


Extraorpinary Literary Noveity.—A sense 
of intense and absolutely painful interest has pervaded 
the higher circles since the announcement of Fashion- 
able Deceptions. Recent circumstances in a certain 
noble house of the first distinction leave the public at 
no loss to guess the characters who are to figure in this 
piquant production, the authorship of which is gene- 
rally assigned to an honourable gentleman lately in 
parliament, though others are inclined to ascribe it to 
a female pen. We understand that the harrowing 
disclosures expected in this work are likely to lead to 
five duels, two separations, and at least one divorce ! 


LARGE SHIPS OF ANCIENT TIMES. 
BY PROFESSOR TENNANT, OF ST ANDREW'S, 
Spacious and superb gs are our modern steam-vessels, 
and justly boastful as we are of their many conve- 
niences and luxuries, they are perhaps rivalled, if not 


but was much more sumptuous in her chambers and 
their decorations, She was about three hundred and 
twenty feet long, and forty-five broad ; her height, 
including that of the pavilion on her deck, was ninety 
feet ; her structure was adapted te the shallow waters 
of the Nile, being flat-bottomed and broad below. In 
her upper part, she was lofty, roomy, and sublime, 
The parts about the stern were prominent, richly 
varied, and beautiful. She had two prows and as 
many sterns, both of which extremities were raised to 
a considerable elevation, the better to withstand the 
impetuous flow of the river. In the middle of the 
vessel were the dining-rooms and bed-chambers, with 
all other needful conveniences, solaces, and luxuries 
of high life ashore, All around the two sides and 
stern were double walks or galleries, one above the 
other, so that the whole ambulatory circuit was not 
less than five acres, The form of the lower walk was 
a peristyle or piazza; the higher was fenced in, co- 
vered, und diversified with windows. ‘he first walk 
had its entry beside the poop; and in that part of i¢ 
which was opposite to the prow, was a vestibule formed 
of ivory, and other precious materials, Adjoining to 
these galleries was the Great Dining-Hallor grand cabin 
of the ship, surmounted with columns, and containing 
reclining couches for dinner. The greater part of this 
room was finely wainscotted with cedar and cypress- 
tree of Miletus, The twenty doors entering into is 
were panelled with wood of the thyia-tree, and decoe 
rated with ivory. The hinges, rings, bolts, and other 
furnishings of these doors, were of brass, burnished se 
as to resemble gold. The shafts of the columns were 
of the cypress-tree. The capitals were of fine Corine 
thian workmanship, embellished with ivory and geld, 
The epistyle, or beams eonjoining pillar with pillar, 
were all of gold, or gilt; wpon them was a freeze-work, 
having little animals embossed, greater than a cubit 
in size, of ordinary workmanship, but in material and 
general effect admirable. Over the grand hall was a 
roof of eypress-wood, of quadrangular form, with gilt 
ornaments, 

Adjoining the dining-room was a bed-chamber con- 
taining seven beds; divided from which, by a small 
space, was that part of the ship which was set apart 
for the ladies, consisting of a dining-room with nine 
couches, similar in magnificence to the great hall, and 
of a bed-chamber containing five beds. On ascending 
the stairs, hard by the aforesaid bed-room, one entered 
into another hall containing five dinner-couches ; it 
had a turbinated ceiling, and near it was a temple or 
chapel of Venus, arched in the roof, wherein stood a 
marble statue of the goddess, Opposite to this was 
another sumptuous dining-hall, columned all round— 
the pillars being of fine Indian marble—and attached 
to it were bed-rooms with furniture like those above 
specified. Advancing farther towards the prow, one 
entered into the Grand Hall of Bacchus, likewise hav- 
ing pillars all round, with capitals and epistyle gar- 
nished with gold, The roof was like that of the chapel 
of Venus. In this hall, towards the right hand, there 
was a grotto, the colour and appearance of which was 
as if it had been constructed of true stones, all varie- 
gated and interspersed as with gold. It contained 


surpassed, to judge from description, both in splendour 
of furnishings and magnitude of dimensions, by the 
vessels constructed by the ancient kings of Egypt and 
Sicily. We shall give a short account of two of these 
vessels, as handed down to us by an ancient Greek 
writer ; though we shall not be surprised to learn that 
the description is received with some degree of incre- 
dulity. 

The first we shall notice was one built by Ptolomeus 
Philopater, four hundred and twenty feet long, fifty- 
six broad, seventy-two feet high from the keel to the 
top of the prow, and eighty feet high to the top of the 
poop. She had four helms of sixty feet; her longest 
oars were fifty-six feet long, with leaden handles, fa- 
shioned so as to be worked more easily by the rowers, 
She had two prows, two sterns, seven rostra or beaks, 
suecessively rising and swelling out, one over the other, 
the topmost being peculiarly stately and prominent. 
On the poop and prow she had figures of animals not 
less than eighteen feet high. The interior of the 
vessel was beautified with a delicate sort of painting 
of a waxen colour. She had, as her equipage, four 
thousand rowers, four hundred cabin-boys or ser- 
vants, and two thousand eight hundred and twenty 
marines, to do duty on the decks, 

The same prince built another ship, called the Tha- 
lamegos, or bed-chamber ship, which was only used 
as a pleasure-yacht for sailing up and down the Nile. 
She was not just so long or broad as the preceding, 


tues of the king's family, made of Parian marble, 

Above all those there was another dining apartment, 
built on that part of the deck which lay above the roof 
of the grand hall, having the form of atent. Over 
this, and attached to it, purple hangings were ex- 
panded, serving, when the ship sailed up the stream, 
as sails to receive the wind. A small court adjoined 
this pavilion, from which a winding stair led down 
to the concealed gallery, and to a dining apartment 
below, fashioned after the Egyptian mode; its pillars 
being round, and alternately black and white, with 
their capitals also round, and decorated with tufts of 
roses apparently half blown, cups of the river lotus, 
fluwers and fruit of the palm-tree just blown, flowers 
and twisted: leaves of the Egyptian bean, for so the 
Egyptians decorated their columns. Besides these 
chambers, there were many others of less size through 
out the body and sides of the ship. Her mast was a 
hundred and five feet high, having a sail made of the 
finest linen, appended and wrought by ropes of purple, 
Such was Ptwolemy’s Thalamegos, a ship of which the 
least that can be said is, that it was worthy of the land 
of the Pyramids, 

Next to Ptol Philopater, in ambitious shi 
building, was Hiero, king of Syracuse, a man who 
delighted in conceiving great designs, who was a lover 
of magnificence in temples and other public editi 
and possessed a particular taste for naval architecture, 
He conjoined the useful with the elegant, for he em- 
ployed his ships as traders for exporting the corn of his 
highly fertile island to other countries. The magni- 
ficent vessel of which we shall now give the descrip- 
tion, was designed for a corn-trader, and was built 
under the eye of the celebrated Archimedes, by a ship 
builder from Corinth, a city renowned in these times 
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for the superiority of its naval architects. The wood 
of which the ship was framed was cut down from 
Mount Etna, and would have sufficed to build sixty 
large gallies. At the same time that he got ready his 
timber, he went on also with other preparations, forg- 
ing bolts, and collecting pitch, hemp, ropes, and yards, 
from almost all the various ports of Europe. Over the 
congregated workmen presided Archias, the Corinthian 
shipwright, subject to the direction of Archimedes, 
while the king himself controlled all the operations, and 
by his personal excitations infused zeal into the work. 
When the vessel was finished, she was drawn down 
into the sea by means of a powerful piece of mecha- 
nism invented by Archimedes. In that ship were 
twenty banks of oars. Three entrances led into her 
hulk ; the lowest, to that space which contained the 
ballast, descending by many stairs; the second, to the 
dining apartments ; the last, into the spaces allotted 
for the soldiers or guards of the ship. On each side 
of the middle entrance were the dining-rooms for the 
men, thirty in number, each with four dinner-couches, 
In the division allotted for the sailors was a dining 
apartment with fifteen couches and three bed-chambers, 
each with three beds, that near the poop being used as 
kitchen. The floors of all these various apartments 
were paved with small square tiles, whereon was de- 
picted the whole story of Homer's [liad with admirable 
nicety and art. The roof and doors were embellished 
in like sort. At the highest entrance was a gymna- 
sium, or exercising school, containing gardens marvel- 
lously planted with all manner of herbs, to which water 
was supplied by conduits of lead and tile-work. The 
walks through this pleasance were overshaded by a 
complication of ivy and vine branches, the roots of 
which received nourishment in hogsheads full of earth, 
that received also their irrigation from the same leaden 
canals, Near by wassituated the Dining-Room of Venus, 
which had a pavement of agates and other gems, walls 
and roof of cypress-wood, doors of ivory and thyia- 
wood ; being, moreover, sumptuously furnished with 
statues, cups, and paintings. Near to this was a scho- 
lasterium or library, with five couches ; its walls and 
doors being of box, and having the appearance of the 
nocturnal sky, with the constellations, embossed upon 
its roof. There was also a bagnio with three brazen 
cauldrons or hot-baths, and a laver of Tauromenian 
stone, that might hold forty gallons. There were also 
many cabins and lodges for the marines, mariners, and 
those who had charge of the sentina or sink. And 
besides all these, were on each side of the ship ten 
stalis for horses, with the fodder and apparatus for 
grooms and horsemen; a tank or water-cistern on the 
prow made of planks close joined with pitch and linen, 
and holding about fifteen thousand gallons, Adjoin- 
ing this was a fish-pond, partly made of lead, partly 
of wood, full of sea-water, wherein fish were fed and 
preserved, From each side of the vessel, large beams 
rotruded, at moderate distances, which sustained 
ny ovens, mills, fire-wood, and other culinary 
conveniences. Figures) called Atlases, nine feet high, 
and placed at due distances from each other, surrounded 
the whole circumference of the ship, supporting the 
highest deck and the triglyph ceiling. The whole was 
adorned with appropriate paintings. She had eight 
fortified towers, two on the prow, two on the poop, 
and the rest in the middle. To each of these towers 
were attached two large beams or yards with machi- 
nery at their ends, by means of which large stones 
were thrown upon the heads of any hostile force sail- 
ing below. Each of these towers accommodated four 
young men, well armed, and one or two archers. All 
along the upper deck was built a wall with turrets and 
bulwarks, on which was erected a balista fabricated 
by Archimedes for throwing stones. This formidable 
engine could throw a stone of three hundred pounds, 
or a weighty javelin eighteen feet long, to the distance 
of afurlong. The ship had three masts, on each of 
which were suspended two huge swinging joists for 
darting stones; down from these also hung hooks, 
grappling-irons, and masses of lead, which could be 
thrown upon approaching assailants. There was other 
machinery of Archimedes’s contrivance, by which hos- 
tile vessels rashly approaching too near, could be raised 
up, heaved in the air, and then dropped again into the 
sea, and destroyed. On each side of the vessel stood 
sixty men completely armed ; an equal number stood 
on the masts and stone-shooting joists, where they 
were supplied by boys with baskets full of stones, for 
the elevation of which there were pullies and wind- 
The vessel had four anchors of wood, and 
eight of iron. She had three masts, of which the 
second and third were easily got at home on Mount 
Etna or elsewhere; but a tree for the first was long 
and unsuccessfully searched for, till at last (happy 
omen for our present maritime supremacy !) one suit- 
able for the purpose was discovered in the forests of 
Great Britain by a swine-herd! The pump, though 
of extraordinary depth and dimensions, was plied by 
oue man, who managed it by means of a windlass, the 
invention of the aforesaid geometrician of Syracuse. 
This great vessel was at first designated the Sy- 
racusan, but after her taking farewell of that city, 
she changed her address into the Alexaudreia. As 
lighters or attendant barges, there was attached to 


captain, or prow-master, who pronounced sentence ac- 
cording to the laws of Syracuse. The vessel received 
of corn as her cargo sixty thousand measures, besides 
vast quantities of flesh, ash, and other articles of pro- 
vision. After the vessel was built and rigged out, 
Hiero, having made inquiry into the depth of water 
of all the surrounding harbours, and finding that 
scarcely one had water sufficient to admit his gigantic 
merchantman, sent her with her cargo as a present 
to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose subjects, then 
labouring under a scarcity of corn, she was doubtless 
a most acceptable gift. She was hauled into the har- 
bour of Alexandria with huzzas of welcome and shouts 
of acclaim by the admiring Egyptians. Archimelus, 
an Athenian, and a writer of epigrams, wrote some 
verses on this superb vessel, which were rewarded 
by Hiero with a thousand measures of wheat, that 
were sent at the king’s expense to the harbour of Pi- 
reus—certainly an enormous gift for such a petty 
poem, but yet not inappropriate, when we consider the 
magnificent scale on which every thing connected with 
the vessel had been calculated. 


COURAME, 
A SOUTH AMERICAN TALE.* 

A youne Indian girl, of the tribe of the Noragues, 
when about nine years old, had strayed into the forests 
of Guiana, where she was found by some hunters, and 
taken to the residence of Madame de St Croix, the 
widow of a rich Cayenne planter, by whom she was 
nurtured, In the land of her fathers this child was 
‘called Couramé, which signifies in the Galibis language, 
‘the beautiful.” It is the custom of many savage 
nations to give names to their children expressive of 
some agreeable attribute, or of something which strikes 
their fancy, in the smiling scenes of outward nature, 
which they feel and understand so well. This custom 
has been handed down, amongst them, from the re- 
motest ages. In the house of Madame de St Croix, 
Couramé was baptised by the name of Demetrié, the 
most tender cares were lavished on her by her adoptive 
mother, and no pains were spared in perfecting her 
education. As she grew up in beauty, the gifts of na- 
ture were still further displayed by the embellishments 
and elegance of dress. Couramé wanted for nothing; 
she knew not a privation ; but by a singular want of 
judgment in those with whom she associated, constant 
reference was made, in her presence, to the wilds where 
she had been found, to the miseries attendant upon the 
condition of savages, and to the happy fate which 
awaited her in the world, through the goodness of her 
benefactress. They thought by such conversation the 
more to endear her new situation to her, but it pro- 
duced a contrary effect. 

Notwithstanding the favours with which she was 
loaded, Couramé was always pensive and melancholy. 
The same sadness might be remarked in her, which 
appears to be so sensibly felt by all beings removed 
from the clime of their birth. She languished like the 
flower which droops, withers, and decays, when planted 
in an ungenial soil, Her inclinations resisted all those 
tastes which were studied to be imparted to her. She 
sighed for her native land, A secret inspiration told 
her that she was formed for a different existence ; and 
a sort of sauvagerie shone out from beneath the elegant 
manner she had acquired by civilisation, There was 
in her looks something vague and absent, which seemed 
to isolate her in the midst of those who surrounded 
her. Couramé anxiously questioned all who had been 
to the Approuague river ; she had been told the coun- 
try which gave her birth was to the east of Cayenne ; 
her eyes were therefore ever meditatively turning to- 
wards the rising sun ; indeed, in her daily walks she 
could not gaze on the calm sea without feeling a long- 
ing desire to return to the place of her infancy. 

Couramé felt no delight in associating with girls of 
her own age; for the children who shared in her re- 
creations were not of her tribe. She wept because she 
had neither brother nor sister. She regretted the pas- 
times of her country, In the midst of abundance and 
riches, every thing was wanting, for her mother was 
not there. She had been nine years old when taken 
from the forest of Guiana, and at that age whatever 
is impressed on the mind, is not readily obliterated. 
With Madame de St Croix, Couramé was constantly 
the object of solicitude. She had all the advantages 
of instruction, from the best masters, which money 
could procure. Couramé listened to her preceptors 
with attention ; they spoke of her progress in accom- 
plishments as a prodigy. She was taught the French 
language; but by her there was one language which 
was preferred to every other; that was the Galibis— 
so poor in superfluous words, but so rich in affectionate 
and tender expressions. Every word of this savage 
dialect, which had never been used to disguise the 
thoughts, and which her mother had taught her from 
infancy, was cherished. 

It is remarkable that Couramé’s education, far from 
extinguishing in her the love of her country, had only 
strengthened this affection, by developing all the ener- 


her a Cyprus-built barge, impelled by oars only, 
capable of wafting over sea a large cargo; and many 
smaller skiffs and fishing-boats, having a complement 
of crews nearly equal to that of the large vessel. Alt 
offences committed in the population of this crowded 
ship were submitted to the wisdom of the ship-master, 


sess of giving a 
lany. 


* We are indebted for the above tale to ‘‘ The Analyst, 
Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, Natural History, and 
the Fine Arts” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London), in which 
it lately appeared as a translation from the French by a lady. 
Our quotation of it from the Analyst, is the best means we pos- 
of this varied and useful miscel- 


gies of her mind. At this particular time there was 
a project on foot for civilising the savages of Guiana, 
and the French government was made acquainted with 
it. Now, Couramé read with extreme avidity every 
thing which was published relative to the wandering 
nation of the Galibis, the industry of the Noragues, 
their habits, pastimes, and other characteristics. Her 
imagination was stimulated by numberless recitals 
tending to foster her darling wish, which was to end 
her davs amidst the scenes that had cradled her. 
“ Cherished country ! country where I first saw the 
day !” cried she, “ who can restore me thy charms, 
or what can excite the happiness thou bestowest on 
me? Who can think of thee without regretting thee, 
without longing to behold thee again?” Madame de 
St Croix had long perceived that Couramé was not 
happy; she courted solitude; and though, in the midst 
of so many who loved her, she seemed like a creature 
of another species. None knew to what to attribute 
this melancholy ; on her own part, Couramé dared nos 
tell the cause of her grief. She feared to be thought 
ungrateful, and to afflict her benefactress. 

The only thing which lessened Couramé’s 
was reading some historical works which Madame de 
St Croix had kindly given her; for her benefactress 
was possessed of a highly cultivated taste, and looked 
upon books as friendly consolers, which prevented thé 
mind from dwelling too intently upon sad impressions, 
Couramé profited by this resource, as well as by the 
conversation of Dr Valayer, a worthy old man, who 
for more than forty years had been the idol of the co- 
lony. He was as amiable as enlightened; was the 
physician of the soul as well as of the body. He had 
penetrated the secret thoughts of Couramé, but he 
carefully concealed from her his knowledge. He had 
ever a gentle and delicate manner in his conversations 
with his patients, which quickly won upon their con- 
fidence. 

Ere long, a particular event brought a happy 
change in Couramé’s existence. Monsieur Le Baron 
de Beener, a most enlightened philanthropist, was 
at that time governor of Cayenne. He was always 
influenced by the most anxious desire of being use- 
ful to mankind, and his ardour was indefatigable; 
above all, he loved the Indians, and wished to ame- 
liorate their condition by civilising them. ‘The bet- 
ter to further his designs, the baron endeavoured to 
draw some Indians of Guiana by various pretexts to 
Cayenne. He wished to induce them to appreciate 
all the advantages enjoyed in towns, and for this pur- 
pose it was necessary to allure them thither. His aim 
was to make these savages approach the civilised inha- 
bitants, to make friends of the colonists, and to turm 
them insensibly to those habits which could ennoble 
them in their own eyes. He flattered himself that he 
could influence particularly the manners of the Nora- 
gues, who, of all the savages, are those who show the 
most morality, who respect their parents, who have 
the most justice and good faith. In a journey whick 
he had made to the territory of the Approuague, he 
had gone amongst them, and he was persuaded that 
he might do much with this interesting tribe. He 
hoped to make them labourers, under whose hands the 
fertile country they inhabited would prosper. He 
could communicate with them so much the better, as 
the greater part were baptised, and had already re- 
ceived some of the benefits of civilisation. M. de 
Besner informed their chief, Almiki, that it would 
perhaps interest him to come some day into the me 
tropolis, with some of his followers, to deliberate upom 
affairs which concerned him, and which related to the 
prosperity of the tribe. The message was adroitly de- 
livered by an ambassador, who acquired great ascend- 
ancy over him. 

It is well known how unwillingly the savages a on 
communication with strangers, unless constrained by 
force or by the pressure of their wants. But the No- 
ragues had been for some time very poor: they wanted 
axes, sabres, muskets, and other implements, They ima- 
gined, with reason, that their journey would be profitable 
to them in this point of view, and they accepted without 
hesitation the governor’s proposal. The aged Almiki, 
too old to quit his hut, consented to the departure of his 
son, who was accompanied by several men and women 
of the tribe. The news was spread in Cayenne that the 
Noragues were coming: Cotiramé’s joy was not to be 
described. She imagined that she might now return and 
see her mother, and the love of country was renewed im 
all its force. In her impatience she counted the days 
and hours which then intervened before the ex 
arrival of her countrymen. te time is ever a 
weight toa mind which only f on hope. Couramé 
ran over, in her memory, all the words of the language 
she so well knew before her capture. She felt sure of 
being recognised by her friends , for though she lived in 
the splendour of riches, and though her clothes were very 
costly, she always preserved something of the Indian 
costume, and wore the long smooth tresses of the Galibis 
women. Her ears were adorned with coral, her neck was 
enriched by a chain of red seeds, and her bracelets were 
composed of little sea shells. Madame de St Croix, whe 
was proud of the elegance of her adopted daughter, liked 
to perceive in her attire these distinctive characteristies 
of her nation. 

The arrival of the Indians was hailed with universal 

They marched in file, one following another, after 
the manner in which they were obliged to traverse their 
own woods. The whole population of the colony ran out 
to see them pass. The savage is always an object of 
curiosity to the civilised man. T 


not contain her transport on beholding the people of her 


to give her news of 


mother ; she spared no signs oz 
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gestures to make herself understood, and sought the an- 
swers in their looks. Her imagination beheld in them 
her parents, her home, all the territory of the Approuague. 

Amongst the Indians who came with this deputation 
to the governor, there were several of good stature and 
noble appearance. The son of Almiki was distinguished 
above them all by his costume, which was more grace- 
fully arranged than that of his companions. He was 
armed like a warrior, and had a commanding air, though 
his countenance was thoughtful and melancholy. His 
features, however, became less austere when he perceived 
Couramé. But the latter directed her attention to a 

p of Norague women, who walked behind, carrying 
| am, ot liquors and some flour of manioc, to make a 
sort of thickened soup for their husbands. The Indian 
‘women were clothed more modestly than they were wont 
to be, and most of them were adorned with feathers: they 
wore petticoats of blue worsted or calico, which is the 
favourite colour of the No es. Some of them had 
heightened their complexion by paint. They walked in 

ins or shoes ingeniously woven with rushes and cot- 
ton threads. Notwithstanding this rather whimsical cos- 
tume, Couramé was enchanted to see them, and thought 
that their ornaments were preferable to those with which 
she was adorned. She envied their lot, and longed to be 
with them. As to the Indians, they were delighted with 
Couramé, whom they had recognised, and stood gazing 
upon her with the greatest astonishment. It was an in- 
teresting sight to see those inhabitants of the forest mingle 
with the people in the town. 

They were brought to the governor, and eagerly asked 
for muskets, bill-hooks, axes, and other tools or instru- 
ments, of which they had great want. The Norague 
women displayed their rush baskets and their earthen 
vases, which they gave to the ladies, receiving in ex- 
change jet necklaces, bracelets, and other articles of or- 
nament. During this time, Couramé mixed with them : 
she sought for her mother, who, not suspecting that her 
daughter still existed, had not quitted the huts. The 

ernor received the Indians with the most free cor- 
iality ; for, as before stated, his ardent wish was to 
make them enjoy the sweets.of civilisation. But no 
sooner were they arrived than they began to talk of re- 
turning home. In order to detain them, the governor 
endeavoured to interest their curiosity, but nothing could 
captivate them. The admiration of savages is flighty and 
e t. A gst them, the passion of self-preser- 
vation is the only permanent one. Thus they observed 
nothing extraordinary in the paintings and masterpieces 
of art which were shown them : they always thought the 
scenes of Nature preferable, and longed to return to them. 
Every thing that did not relate to their especial wants 
made no impression upon them. The mirrors which they 
found in the saloon of the governor did not astonish them, 
because they had often seen themselves reflected in the 
Approuague river. No surprise was expressed when pic- 
tures were placed before them, for they wy fancied they 
saw the image of an object in the water. It was only at 
first that they were delighted by the wind instruments 
which composed the band of the regiment, so superior to 
their own flutes of bamboo, from which only the most 
monotonons sounds could be drawn. 

M. Le Baron de Besner neglected nothing which could 

ent the deputation experiencing ennui or constraint. 

o amuse them, he gave a grand feast ; and what asto- 
nished them most, was to see the number of dishes which 
_ successively, They could not imagine the use 

so many of the superfluities which were already intro- 
duced in the houses of the rich Europeans. After the 
porest, various games were introduced for their enter- 

nment, when Couramé appeared before them and exe- 
cuted a Norague dance in an enchanting manner, embel- 
lished by all the improvements of art. The Indians sur- 
rounded her, and seemed to follow every step by observ- 
ing the cadence with a remarkable precision, and they 
were in ecstacy with the inimitable grace of her move- 
ments. Couramé joined to the polish that education had 
ven her, that native grace and elegance which she in- 
ited from the country that gave her birth. 

The.Indians afterwards acted several pantomimes, a 
a of amusement much in use amongst the Galibis. 

t the conclusion of the féte, the Indians sang after the 
manner of their country, which much gratified the curio- 
sity of the colonists. The music of the Noragues is sad 
and melancholy, like that of all the Galibis ; but its notes 
are very expressive when they paint the anguish of grief 
and distress. A young Indian girl sang, in a soft mourn- 
ful strain, a hymn, which expressed the regrets of a mother 
whose child had been overwhelmed by the rising of the 
tide, at the mouth of the Approuague, a calamity of not 
uncommon occurrence. But Couramé could not hear 
such regrets without shedding a torrent of tears. She 
imagined that her own mother wept for her, and this idea 
plunged her into a sadness which prevented her from 
taking any part in what was passing around her. How- 
ever, the youth, the grace, the attractions of Couramé, 
had made a great impression on the Indians ; for who 
could see her without admiring her? She was beautiful 
as a Grecian statue. 

The joy of the Indians was excessive when they thus 
accidentally found one of their tribe, who had been sepa- 
tated from them by civilisation, and they wished to re- 
store her to their country. Couramé talked to them in- 
cessantly in the sweet and persuasive Galibis language, 
which is comprehensive enough to express the most im- 
portant things in common life. She gave them to under- 
stand, by every means in her er, the ardent desire she 
had to return to the place of her birth. The feelings of 
—- are very strong and ardent, however exercised, 
whether in love or revenge. Scarcely had they seen their 
young countrywoman, ere they entertained a great affec- 

‘or her. And, meditating flight from Cayenne, she 
mingled with the Norague women, who surrounded her, 
and seemed as if they wished to carry her away with 
them. They understood each other in a moment ; signs 
and looks me what words could not, and Couramé 
listened to all their communications with growing agita- 
She was more than ever determined upon the pro- 
quitting the town, and returning to her tribe ; and 


tion. 
ject of 


drawing the Indians aside, questioned them closely on 
its practicability. 

Meanwhile the night advanced ; the baron had provided 
sleeping accommodation in the great hall of the old man- 
sion of the Jesuits, in order that the Indians might repose 
themselves ; during which time Couramé was watching 
and secretly preparing for her flight. One thing only 
made her unhappy ; this was the grief that her departure 
might occasion Madame de St Croix. The poor girl 
wavered between two conflicting feelings, for nature 
not given us unalloyed pleasure in this life—nothing is 
more painful to the mind than these opposing inclinations, 
these inward combats, striving for mastery, when the 
heart is divided by two powerful contending interests. 
At length the dawn appeared, and Couramé summoned 
up all her courage to quit the house of her benefactress. 
But how many mournful feelings arose in her heart! It 
is possible to return in transport to one’s native land, and 
yet to shed some tears over the hospitable threshold 
which has heretofore sheltered us. Couramé sobbed 
convulsively when abandoning the house where she had 
been so erously received, so warmly beloved. She 
wrote a letter to her benefactress, in which feelings of 


preserving genius of rational, sensible beings, to guide us 
through life. That independence which you seek for with 
so much ardour, we possess; for, in the midst of our 
woods, and in the bosom of beneficent and hospitable 
Nature, there is neither tyranny nor servitude. edo 
not value your sentiment of fame, because we do not 
know it.” 


[We should not be doing justice to our young readers 
if we permitted the false sentiment of Couramé in the 
above concluding paragraphs of the story to pass unchal- 
lenged. She expresses a belief in the superior value of 
savage life, because it confers happiness and perfect in- 
dependence, It is possible that, in the cireumstances in 
which she was at the time placed, she was really as happy 
and independent as any one could wish to be ; but if this 
were the case, it was a mere accident. Among these 
savage tribes the most destructive wars are constantly 
kept up; distressing famines occasionally prevail; and 


deep sorrow and glowing gratitude were mingled, and 
she deposited on the table all the gifts which she had re- 
ceived from the hands of Madame de St Croix, and left 
in a box all the jewels which adorned her dress. 

Clothed in a simple Indian robe, her long smooth hair 
was her only ornament. The town was yet wrapped in 
repose, when she ran with precipitation tow the 
shore, where the Noragues waited for her. She met few 
people at this early hour, and the simplicity of her dress 
prevented her being known. She leaped into the canoe, 
the hymn of departure was sung, and they rowed in ca- 
dence towards the land of Approuague. The Indians took 
their leave loaded with presents from the governor, the 
winds were favourable, the voyage speedily at an end, 
and the canoe which conveyed Gonveant arrived safely at 
its destination. 

No words can express the grief of Madame St Croix 
when she heard of the flight of this beloved daughter, 
whom she had loaded with favours, and cherished so 
tenderly. At first she refused to believe that so lament- 
able a misfortune could have occurred, but her doubts 
were soon removed when she entered Couramé’s room, 
and saw the letter which this poor girl had written to her. 
Madame de St Croix was inconsolable ; nevertheless she 
did not think of using any means to reclaim her from the 
Indians, as she held Couramé to have exercised no more 
than a duty in returning to her real mother. 

Five years passed without any tidings of the fugitive ; 
she was perhaps happily settled in her mother’s hut, and 
this idea lessened the regret of Madame de St Croix. 

Couramé was indeed almost forgotten at Cayenne, and 
her name rarely mentioned in conversation. By the most 
singular chance, it happened that good Dr Valayer was 
led to the banks of the Approuague. He had an estate in 
this fertile spot, and went to visit it. He entertained 
the idea of establishing botanical gardens there, as he 
was passionately fond of this branch of natural history, 
and was considered one of the best pupils of Bernard ‘de 
Jussieu. 

It is impossible to depict his surprise, when, on visiting 
the Norague Indians, the first person who presented her- 
self was Couramé, whom he immediately recognised. He 
entered into her hut, where he found her surrounded by 
all her family. Her husband was the son of Almiki, the 
chief of the tribe, the same who had been one of the de- 
putation to the governor of Cayenne, when Couramé bore 
the name of Demetrié. It was the same youth whose 
noble air had been so much admired at the féte given 
by M. Le Baron to the Indians; and it was well that 
the flower of the Norague women should be united to 
the bravest of the men. Couramé still lived with her 
aged mother, whom she assisted and consoled. Some 
earthen vessels, some instruments for hunting and fishing, 
and the rude sleeping couch, composed the furniture of 
the dwelling in which she preferred to pass her days. 

Dr Valayer beheld with astonishment the changes 
which had taken place in the deportment of Couramé. 
She was no longer the young girl devoured by ennui and 
melancholy, in the midst of luxury and refinement. She 
was now a woman whose delight consisted in her mater- 
nal cares, and who passed her days in domestic peace. 
But she was still beautiful, and had not lost her taste for 
ornament. She wore a necklace made of tigers’ teeth ; 
her tresses were adorned with precious stones, brought 
from the sands of the Ruby river; her bracelets were of 
an Indian grain, which sometimes resembles jet. It may 
be truly said that a well-arranged hut is the abode of 
the patriarchal virtues. 

Dr Valayer declared he never saw a more touching 
picture. He blessed the day on which his own affairs 
and his love of botany had led him to these scenes. He 
put a multitude of questions to her upon her new situa- 
tion, and her answers showed that she was more than 
satisfied at having been restored to her primitive condi- 
tion. He asked her what had become of all those talents 
which had been cultivated with so much care during her 
residence at Cayenne? He wished to know, above all, 
what had become of a very valuable library which Ma- 
dame de St Croix had given her to perfect her education ? 
“ Behold my books !” replied she, pointing to her children 
and the new-born infant at her breast. “Iam a wife and 
a mother. All Sf learning has gone to make room for 
my affections. Of all that you have taught me, I only 
preserve my knowledge of God, which has sustained me 
in all my afflictions. I owe to him the prosperity of my 
family, and the continuance of the happiness which he 
has bestowed upon me on earth.” 

Couramé and the doctor then entered into a conversa- 
tion, in which they balanced the inconveniences of a so- 
cial life against those of a savage one. “ Talk not to me 
of your science,” said she; “it only creates doubts. What 
makes the Norague happy? his bow and his freedom. 
My children know and Eve God, but they do not seek 
to penetrate the secrets of providence. eir reason is 
never harassed ; they enjoy happiness here below with- 
out inquiring whence it comes, We have prudence, the 


Pp diseases sweep off whole nations at a time, 
Besides, all savage tribes are sooner or later subjected to 
civilisation, and they have much to endure before they 
accommodate themselves to a state of refinement and 
attain just notions of civil policy. In short, the happiness 
of these Indians is no better than the happiness of so many 
playful dogs, alike ignorant and heedless of their fate. 
There can be no rational happiness where there is not 
sound moral and intellectual culture.—Editors of Cham- 
bers’s Journal.] 


EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 
CAPABILITIES FOR SETTLEMENT. 

From the account of this colony given in our last 
number, and which was drawn up from the best 
sources of information, it appears that New South 
Wales is every way suitable for the two great purposes 
of profitable tillage and pasturage. The only draw- 
back upon the climate and agricultural capacity of the 
country which we have ever seen mentioned, is the 
occasional prevalence of long droughts, which parch 
the land, and render the cultivation of grain crops 
somewhat precarious, We have endeavoured to as- 
certain the precise character of these droughts—whe- 
ther they be general all over the colony or only local, 
but without effect. It appears certain that they pre- 
vail in several quarters to so great an extent that every 
particle of herbage in these places is burnt up, and the 
flocks and herds, with their attendants, are obliged to 
remove to more favourable situations while the droughts 
last. Yet, in so vast a country, where flocks may be 
removed from spot to spot, over districts of hundreds 
of miles in extent, almost without let or hindrance, 
and where every settler has an opportunity of selecting 
a territory suitable to his necessities, this evil cannot 
be considered insurmountable, and to those who exer- 
cise foresight, is doubtless compensated by some coun- 
tervailing advantages. It is confidently stated by 
those who have had an opportunity of judging, that 
some of the newly opened up districts of New South 
Wales, on the southern coast, of which Port Philip is 
the capital, consist of the finest well-watered lands, 
and are as capable of producing regular grain crops as 
the adjacent colony of Van Dieman’s Land. 

A good idea of the productive capacity of the climate 
of New South Wales, may be obtained from the nature 
of its vegetable growths. Indian corn and wheat are 
the two chief kinds of grain raised in the colony; po- 
tatoes are not largely cultivated; but all the finer 
kinds of fruits are produced in abundance and per- 
fection—as, for instance, apples, pears, plums, straw- 
berries, cherries, mulberries, apricots, peaches, necta- 
rines, figs, grapes, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, &c. 
So mild is the climate that green peas are gathered 
twice a-year, or in winter as well as in summer, 
The gooseberry grows in the higher districts, 

From the peaches of New South Wales the finest 
brandy is distilled ; so superior is this article, that, if 
it were allowed to be imported into Great Britain, it 
would speedily supersede the use of the brandies of 
France and other high-priced spirits, From the 
grapes grown in the vineyards of the colony, excellent 
wine might also be produced, if any thing like good 
management were exercised. Silk (from the abun- 
dance of the mulberry) and dried fruits, with other 
useful and valuable articles, as opium and indigo, for 
the growth of which the climate is favourable, will 
doubtless by degrees be produced. At a short distance 
from Sydney, a large orange grove has been formed, 
from which upwards of 100,000 dozens of oranges have 
been sent in to the market there in a year, and an im- 
mense quantity of fine grapes are sent by a steamer 
from Hunter’s River, every day in the season, to the 
Sydney market. The only articles of food in general 
use not produced in the colony, are tea and sugar, but 
these are largely imported, and sold at perhaps not the 
third of their price in this country, All the other 
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luxuries of a refined mode of living are now also either 
manufactured in the colony or imported from England. 
In the advertisements in the Sydney newspapers we 
see the same kinds of articles announced for sale by 
tradesmen as are seen every where in the wealthiest 
establishments in Britain. 

To a person from Britain, this Australian territory 
must present a number of remarkable features, not 
only with respect to climate, but tu the animal and ve- 
getable products. For example, the warmest exposure 
is towards the north, and the south wind is always the 
most cool. There is an animal, half-bird half-beast, 
uniting the character of a mole and a duck (ornithoryn- 
chus paradorus). Wild savage animals are unknown, 
the native dog excepted, which has been pretty well 
hunted out in some quarters. The greater proportion 
of the quadruped varieties possess the peculiarity of 
moving forward by springing. The kangaroo is the 
chief animal of this description, and there are differ- 
ent kinds of it; some are from four to five feet in 
height, when sitting on their hind legs. They will, 
in some instances, leap twenty feet at a single bound, 
by which odd species of movement they are able to 
outstrip a horse at full gallop. This interesting and 
pacific class of animals is fast diminishing in numbers, 
and are now seldom seen in the settled parts of the 
country. Opossums are numerous, and of birds there 
are some singular varieties, both large and small. 
There are, in particular, a large variety of parrots, 
parrakeets, and cockatoos, all with exceedingly beau- 
tiful plumage, green, red, crimson, purple, and white. 
The doves are equally splendid in their 
verings. There are several kinds of native 8, 
*‘ which are without stings, and produce a great deal 
of delicious honey.”—( Martin.) Of snakes there are 
several varieties, some of them poisonous. Mosqui- 
toes prevail in the uncleared districts, as they do in all 
warm uncultivated regions where there are marshes 
and trees to harbour them, but we do not see it any 
where mentioned that they form that horrid nuisance 
which they are in almost every part of North America. 
The rivers abound with fish, some with cod of a large 
size ; and of aquatic birds the usual kinds are seen, 
including swans of a dark colour. Shrimps, muscles, 
and oysters, are plentiful; the oysters, though small, 
are of a very superior quality, and abound on some 
parts of the coast to an extent quite unprecedented in 
any other quarter of the globe. The seal and whale 
fishery on the coasts of Australia offer boundless scope 
for profitable adventure to those acquainted with this 
branch of industry, and who have capital to risk. 

The mineral riches of New South Wales are also of 
great amount. “ Coal and iron, the most valuable of 
minerals, are met with in inexhaustible abundance, 
the latter being not infrequently found in the state of 
native iron in large detached masses on the surface of 
the ground. Limestone is still more abundant, and 
in some parts of the territory, as in Argyle, it passes 
into marble, of which beautiful specimens have already 
been cut and polished,by a skilful artizan from Lon- 
don, now established in Sydney.”—(Zang). The co- 
lony also possesses clay fit for pottery. A manufactory 
of brown and glazed earthenware of the best quality 
has lately been commenced on a large scale at Irra- 
wang, near the confluence of the rivers William and 
Hunter, by that enterprising and scientific settler Mr 
King, the well-known discoverer of the superior qua- 
es Nd Sydney sand for the manufacture of glass. 

ast as are the latent resources of New South 
Wales, in respect to its agriculture, fruitage, mining, 
and fisheries, it is not to these departments of industry 
that the colony at present looks for its advancement. 
Its grand resource consists in an “ illimitable extent 
of pasture land which it presents to the sheep-farmer, 
or the proprietor of cattle, in every direction.” —( Lang, 
vol. ii. p. 186). No country on the face of the earth 
seems to be so admirably adapted for the feeding of 
sheep and produce of fine wool, America, as is well 
known, is not a sheep-feeding or wool-growing country. 
In Canada and other northern parts, sheep require to 
be housed, and fed by artificial means, for several long 
winter months ; while on the fine prairies of the states, 
the sheep which are left at large throughout the year 
do not yield wool of a valuable quality. New South 
Wales, on the other hand, resembles Spain in its qua- 
lities for pasturage in all seasons, and its climate pro- 
duces equally fine, if not superior wool. At the pre- 
sent moment, New South Wales wool enjoys the 
highest reputation in England and America—it takes 
the lead in the market—and so readily and so profit- 
ably is it disposed of, that the cost of transport of six- 
teen thousand miles goes almost for nothing in the 
grower’s calculation of profits. Most of those beau- 
tiful and soft woollen fabrics which go by the names 
of Indianas, Merinos, and Schallis, and are in such 
large request by ladies in the shops of our haberdashers, 
are chiefly manufactured from this fine New South 
Wales wool; and it is obvious, from the growing taste 
and demand for these articles, which are so well suited 
to our climate, that (barring fiscal interference) the 
roduction and sale of this species of wool must soon 
me one of the first trades connected with British 
commerce. 

The rise and p of the wool-trade till the pre- 
sent time, is thus adverted to by Dr Lang :—“ The 
pow and the grand article of Australian produce 

fine wool. During the ten years that had elapsed 
from the first muster after Governor Macquarie’s ar- 
rival in the year 1810, to the annual muster in 1820, 
the sheep of the colony had increased from 25,888 


to 99,428; Mr Macarthur’s flock being at the latter 
period 6800, of which 300 were pure Merinos, During 
the administrations of Sir Thomas Brisbane and Ge- 
neral Darling, it became a matter of controversy in 
the colony, whether the Merino or the Saxon breed, 
of which a few sheep had been introduced into Van 
Dieman’s Land, direct from Germany, in the early part 
of the year 1823, produced the finest wool, and was 
most profitable for the sheep farmer. The preference, 
however, is now generally given to the Saxon breed, 
which, it is well known to persons acquainted with 
sheep-farming, was itself originally of Merino extrac- 
tion. Several cargoes of Saxon sheep have at different 
times been imported into the colony by different colo- 
nial proprietors, as well as on speculation ; and sheep 
of that breed are now very widely diffused over the 
territory, the colonial flocks of inferior breed having 
from time to time been gradually improved hy cross- 
ing with the Saxon. The wool undergoes the usual 
process of washing on the animal’s back in a running 
stream before it is shorn: it is then dried, shorn, and 
sorted ; after which it is packed into bales, and for- 
warded on large drays drawn by oxen to Sydney, to 
be there shipped for London, The freight to London 
usually costs only from a penny to three-halfpence per 
lb., the price in England varying from ls, 6d, to 2s. 
6d. per lb. Mr Macarthur’s! wool for the year 1833 
averaged 3s. 6d. per lb., the general average for that 
year being from Is, 11d. to 2s. 9d. 

The paramount importance of this branch of colonial 
produce will appear from the return of the quantity of 
wool exported from New South Wales for each suc- 
cessive year, from 1819 to 1835, inclusive ; the quan- 
tity exported in the first of these years being only 
71,299 lbs., while the exportation for 1835 amounted 
to 3,776,191 lbs., and the amount of this principal ar- 
ticle of colonial export having more than doubled itself 
during the last few years. Sheep in New South Wales 
generally double their number every four years—in 
many instances in less than half that period ; and as 
there is an unlimited extent of pasture to the north- 
ward, as well as to the southward and westward, the 
quantity of wool that will be exported from the colony 
in a few years hence, will be great beyond belief in 
England. An intelligent merchant in Sydney has 
calculated that the export of this principal article of 
colonial produce will, in all likelihood, realise half a 
million sterling in the year 1840. The quantity of 
British produce of every description, which this large 
income from a single article of colonial produce will 
enable the colonists to purchase, and the stimulus it 
will necessarily afford to commercial industry and en- 
terprise both at home and abroad, are considerations 
of the highest importance to every British statesman. 

In connection with this subject, and in illustration 
of the rapid progress of the colony in its commercial 
relations, I may remark, that there is a prospect of 
establishing a considerable direct trade in the article 
of wool, as well as in other articles of colonial produce, 
between New South Wales and the United States of 
America. The Tybee, an American trader from Salem, 
New England, arrived in Port Jackson with a cargo 
of American produce, by way of experiment, in the 
year 1832. She sold it, I have reason to believe, to 
advantage in Sydney, and afterwards returned to 
America,” 

The business of a sheep-farmer or wool-grower in 
New South Wales is much less toilsome and precarious 
than a similar profession in this country. Here the 
rent of land is enormous; the diseases of the sheep 
numerous and often fatal; and the toilof preserving the 
animals from starvation or from destruction by snow in 
winter, considerable. In New South Wales, extensive 
tracts of land may be cheaply rented or purchased for 
a comparatively small sum; and if a careful shepherd 
or overseer remain beside the animals to keep them 
from straying, they require neither doctoring nor ar- 
tificial feeding—the whole process goes on naturally 
under the blessed canopy of heaven, and after get- 
ting over the initiatory difficulties, the proprietor 
has little else to do than pocket the profits of his spe- 
culation. It is perfectly clear, from every published 
statement, that sheep-farming in New South Wales 
is every way more agreeable and profitable than that 
of raising crops from the soil; and as this is well 
known, capital will take that direction in spite of all 
representations to the contrary. It should, neverthe- 
less, be understood, that, to - am persons who prefer 
agricultural to pastoral pursuits, or who may not have 
so much as and upwards to adventure on a stock 
of sheep, the country in every direction presents faci- 
lities for settling on small arable farms, which may be 
purchased or rented either in a natural state, or par- 
tially cleared and cultivated. The practice of grant- 
ing lands free to settlers is now abolished by govern- 
ment, and all crown lands are sold by auction, at 
whatever they will bring above the upset price of five 
shillings per acre. 

The general import and export trade of New South 
Wales has been for some years rapidly increasing. In 
1825, the total value of imports was L..300,000, and 
in the year 1833 it had increased to L.713,972. In 
1825, the total value of exports (consisting of wood, 
hides, horns, cattle, horses, wool, provisions, &c.), was 
L.78,908, and in 1833 it had increased to L.394,801. 
The shipping belonging to the colony is likewise in- 
creasing ; and already Sydney owns about a hundred 
vessels, forty of which are engaged in the whale fishery. 

Within the last twenty years, three banking institu- 
tions have been begun in the colony—the Bank of 


New South Wales, the Bank of Australia, and the 
Bank of Australasia, The last mentioned is an Eng- 
lish company, having its head office in London, and 
branches in New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, 
and other settlements. These banks have been highly 
prosperous, and are said to divide a profit annually 
among the shareholders of from 20 to 25 per cent. on stock 
paid up. They have also been of great service to the 
inhabitants of the colony, as, previous to their erection, 
the circulating medium consisted of little else than the 
notes of private individuals, ‘‘ The positive labour 
brought into play by the creation of fictitious capital, 
under the working of these banking establishments, 
has been immense. Industry has been awakened, and 
enterprise aided by banking accommodations to an ex- 
traordinary extent; and the result is, the accumula- 
tion in the colony of real capital in a corresponding 
degree.”.—Carmichael. It is at the same time proper 
to state, that the practice of “ accommodation,” or dis- 
counting of bills, has been carried to an injudicious 
length, and, by fostering a spirit of speculation, brought 
the colony on one occasion into a state of distressing 
pecuniary embarrassment. Besides the notes of the 
banks, the circulating medium of the colony now con- 
sists of sterling money of British coinage. The inte- 
rest allowed for money is 10 per cent., but a much 
higher rate of interest may be obtained by lending on 
heritable property. 

“ The preceding statements (to use the words of Mr 
Martin, in his History of Australasia) sufficiently de- 
monstrate how rapid has been the progress of New 
South Wales in all the elements of social happiness. 
The position of the colony admirably adapts it for the 
seat of a great empire in the southern hemisphere, 
while the numerous fertile islands with which it is 
surrounded, and its contiguity to India, South Ame- 
rica, and Africa [Cape of Good Hope], place it in the 
centre of countries which will hereafter exercise a 
powerful influence over the destinies of the earth. 
There is abundance of land within the present boun- 
daries of the colony, to say nothing of what is adja- 
cent, capable of supporting millions of our fellow 
creatures; and a field of emigration presents itself, 
where the industrious agriculturist or mechanic will 
obtain remunerating employment. The small capi- 
talist can nowhere find a more lucrative place for the 
increase of his property; and as the feelings respecting 
emigrants and emancipists are, I trust, passing away, 
society is becoming as pleasing as is to be found in any 
other colony.” 

The convict-system, means for emigration, and 
other particulars, will form the subject of our next 
paper. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
WILLIAM ROSCOE. 

Ow the 8th of March 1753, in a well-known and- 
much frequented public house at Liverpool, called the 
Old Bowling-Green House, William Roscoe, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, was born, being the only 
son of the worthy couple who kept that place of enter- 
tainment. As was common even at a more recent 
period, the first instructor of young Roscoe was an 
old woman, who did her best to impart to him the 
elements of an ordinary education. At the age of six, 
he was removed from her charge to that of a teacher 
named Martin, who kindly admitted his pupil to the 
use of “a little book-case, filled with the best authors 
of that period. To his care,” thus speaks Roscoe 
himself, ‘* and to the instructions of a kind and affec- 
tionate mother, I believe I may safely attribute any 
good principles which may have appeared in my con- 
duct through my future life.” He was subsequently 
placed at a higher school, where he continued till the 
age of twelve, when he was removed as having learned 
all that the master was capable of teaching him, which 
included a knowledge of the common rules of arith- 
metic, mensuration, algebra, and other branches of a 
purely English education. 

After quitting school, young Roscoe began to assist 
his father in his agricultural concerns, which szem to 
have consisted chiefly in the growing of potatoes for 
sale. The cultivation of these was managed by the 
spade, and the health and vigour of body resulting 
from this occupation were remembered afterwards 
with so much pleasure by Roscoe, that he said, “ If I 
were asked whom I consider to be happiest of the 
human race, I should answer, ‘those who cultivate 
the earth by their own hands.’” His mind, in the 
meantime, was not allowed to go to waste, for he de- 
voted all his hours of relaxation to reading. His taste 
for books was fully exemplified in his fifteenth year, 
when, being called upon to make choice of a profes- 
sion, he selected that of a bookseller. He was accord- 
ingly placed in a respectable shop in Liverpool, but 
the confinement was so distasteful to him, that, after 
a short trial, he returned to his agricultural labours, 
In the following year (1769) he was articled to Mr 
John Eyes, an attorney and solicitor in Liverpool ; 
“and thus (says he) I entered upon an anxious and 
troublesome profession.” 

In the mind of Roscoe, from his youth upwards, an 
ardent love of light and elegant literature was com- 
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bined, in a rare and remarkable degree, with powers of 
unwearied and energetic application to the practical 
business of life. During his clerkship, therefore, while 
ursuing the main design of acquiring a thorough 
nowledge of his profession, and rendering himself 
useful to his employers, he omitted no opportunity of 
improving his mind, and cultivating, in particular, the 
tical tastes with which he was gifted. In conjunc- 
tion with two friends, Roscoe prosecuted the study of 
the dead languages, and, by the assistance of Francis 
Holden, one of the most beloved and talented of his 
early associates, he also acquired a knowledge of the 
French and Italian tongues. The latter of these ac- 
uisitions was afterwards of memorable service to him. 
n 1773, immediately before the completion of his 
clerkship, his first published poem appeared, entitled 
an “ Ode on the Formation of a Society in Liverpool 
for the Encouragement of Painting and Design.” This 
piece was elegantly written, and was republished four 
years afterwards in conjunction with another poem, 
termed Mount Pleasant, which had the higher merit 
of containing a warm denunciation of the slave-trade 
—a blot upon Britain, and, above all, upon his native 
place, which he was afterwards a principal agent in 
wiping away. 

En 1774, Mr Roscoe was admitted an attorney, and 
commenced the practice of his profession in Liverpool. 
He entered into partnership with Mr Samuel Aspinall 
in the course of the next year or two, and about the 
same time made his selection of a partner of another 
kind for life. Having now, however, the maint 


short, adhered closely to the political tenets which 
governed the public conduct of Mr Fox and his party. 
‘These sentiments are chiefly worthy of notice here, as 
having procured for the subject of our memoir the 
honour of Lord Lansdowne’s correspondence, and the 
friendship of other distinguished members of the same 
rty. 
pe When engaged in the study of the Italian tongue, 
Mr Roscoe had been much attracted by the character 
of Lorenzo de Medici (called the Magnificent), one of 
the heads of that princely house which long ruled over 
Florence. Lorenzo reigned in the fifteenth century, 
and was mainly instrumental, by his patronage of 
learning and art, in dispelling the darkness that had 
long hung over Europe. His era was therefore a 
most interesting one. By the assistance of an early 
friend, Mr Clarke, who had gone to Italy for his 
health, Mr Roscoe was enabied to complete a scheme 
he had long meditated—the composition of a life 
of Lorenzo de Medici. This work was published 
in 1795, and was immediately hailed both in Britain 
and on the continent as a most valuable and sterling 
accession to literature. An Italianef note, who hadlong 
been engaged on a life of Lorenzo, gave up his labours, 
and translated Roscoe. Lorenzo was himself a poet; 
and his English biographer, in addition to the other 
merits of the work, gratified every man of taste by 
the grace and beauty of the translations which it con- 
tained. This work, in truth, plaeed his literary re- 
putation at once on a firm and durable basis. The 


of his father and sister te provide for (his mother had 
been for some time dead), Roscoe deferred his union 
with the object of his choice, Miss Jane Griffies, until 
1781, when his increasing business permitted the step 
to be taken with prudence. Roscoe's son and biogra- 
pher gives some letters that passed between the pair 
previous to their marriage, which show such a com- 
munity of tastes and feelings, as to make us readily 
believe what is subsequently said, that “‘ Mr Roscoe, 
to the close of his long and eventful life, never found 
reason to regret for one instant the judgment of his 
youth.” In 1782, Mr Roscoe made a professional 
visit to London, where he contracted, through his lik- 
ing for the fine arts, an acquaintance with the painter 
Fuseli, and seems first to have formed the idea or in- 
stituting a Society for the Exhibition of Paintings in 
Liverpool. How prudently he was all this while re- 
ilating his expenditure, appears from a letter from 
Tondes to his wife, in which he mentions having been 
guilty of the extravagance of laying out furty shillings 
in prints, besides buying some books which came to a 
good deal more. A passage in her reply is equally im- 
pressive, as showing the motives of the pair for economy 
at this period of their lives. “ I cannot admit that 
ur journey has been extravagant. You may not 
vee another opportunity of visiting London again for 
a long time, and a little indulgence is only reasonable ; 
but I perfectly agree with you as to the necessity of a 
general economy. By a strict attention to it now, we 
shall open a path to competence, and to that easy in- 
dependence so desirable to us both.” By conduct 
founded on such principles, Roscoe and his wife were 
enabled, for the greatest part of their lives, to enjoy 
ease, independence, and wealth, In 1785, Mr Roscoe 
delivered several lectures on the fine arts, in further- 
ance of the objects of that society, the foundation of 
which he had formerly commemorated in his poem. 

A nobler object, and one also which he had already 
expressed his opinions upon in verse, engaged the at- 
tention of Roscoe within the next few years. He 
joined his voice to that of a body of enlightened men 
in the land, who were endeavouring to rouse Britain 
to throw off from her the guilt of the traffic in slaves. 
Roscoe appealed to the consciences of his countiymen 
ina poem of considerable length, entitled “ The Wrongs 
of Africa,” which, besides its intrinsic merits, came 
with double effect from a native of the very place so 
long fattened by the inhuman commerce. The literary 
merits of this poem were considered to be very high. 
Roscoe followed it up, in the same year (1787), by a 

mphlet, containing a General View of the African 
Trade, and which Madame Necker thought not un- 
worthy of translating for republication in France, In 
1991, another tract appeared from his pen upon the 
subject of the Insurrection in St Domingo, For these 
productions, which gave a powerful stimulus to the 
cause of humanity in Britain, and made the author's 
name prominent among the friends of his kind, Mr 
Roscoe received the repeated thanks of the societies 
organised for the promotion of the Abolition of the 
Slave-T rade. 

The revolution in France now broke forth, and was 
at first hailed by many ardent spirits in Britain and 
elsewhere as the dawn of a great and beneficial change. 
Mr Roscoe was among this number, and ere the ex- 
cesses of the revolutionary leaders threw a cloud on 
such hopes, he had given expression to his expectations 
of good to France in two songs, which became ex- 
tremely popular, and are well known by their first 
lines, “‘ Unfold, Father Time,” and “ O'er the vine- 
covered hills and gay regions of France.” Even when 
his, as well as every other humane mind, was shocked 
and mortified at the outrages committed in the name 
of liberty in France, Mr Roscoe was not afraid to 
stand forward (as few at that moment ventured to 
do) and express his opinion that the cause of popular 
liberty was as pure and holy a one as ever. He ap- 
Berke, as an opponent of the opinions of Edmund 

given forth at that period, Mr Roscoe, ia 


which it met with probably operated strongly 
in inducing him to retire, as he did in 1796, from a 
profession which never was congenial to a man of his 
tastes, forcing him (as he said himself) to look conti- 
nually on the worst part of human nature. He was 
also partly influenced, in retiring from his professior, 
by his having engaged in the draining of a tract of 
mossy land, which promised to yield a good return. 
Ap advantageous arrangement with his partner added 
to the comparative ease, at least for a time, of his cir- 
cumstances, 

In the month of February 1797, he again visited 
London, where he was introduced to Mr Fox, Mr 
(now Ear!) Grey, and other leaders of that party to 
whose principles he was attached. On returning to 
Liverpool, he engaged in the translation of an Italian 
poem, the Balia or Nurse of Tansillo, which his free 
command of versification enabled him to execute with 
ease and success, About the same time, his intimate 
friend Dr Currie undertook the preparation of a Life 
of Robert Burns, to which Roscoe affixed a beautiful 
Monody on the Scottish bard, which the Edinburgh 
Review characterises as its author’s “ best passport to 
fame as a poet.” These verses are prefixed to almost 
every edition of Burns's works, In 1799, Mr Roscoe 
made a purchase of Allerton Hall, a mansion six miles 
distant from Liverpool, and now hoped to sit down 
for the rest of his life to literary pursuits, in the bosom 
of his family. But he had scarcely spent one year in 
his retreat, engaged upon an important work (the Life 
of Pope Leo X., son of Lorenzo de Medici) to which 
he had recently devoted himself, when he was again 
induced to enter the busy world. The family of his 
friend Mr Clarke had long been engaged in a banking 
concern in Liverpool, and they earnestly entreated 
Mr Roscoe to become a partner. From motives of 
friendship chiefly, he consented. 

In the capacity of a banker, he continued his ho- 
nourable career fur many succeeding years, still finding 
leisure, however, to persevere in his literary labours, 
In 1805, he published his Life of Leo the Tenth, a 
work which ably filled up the blank left in modern 
history, between Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, and Robertson's Charles the Fifth, 
Leo was a still more prominent instrument in ef- 
fecting the revival of learning than his father, and 
his age is therefore one of even greater interest and 
importance. The Life of Leo, like that of Lorenzo, 
went rapidly through several editions, and has al- 
ways been popular, Within a year after the publi- 
cation of Leo, Mr Roscoe received a striking proof 
of the estimation in which he was held by his towns- 
men, in being invited to stand for the representation 
of the burgh in Parliament. He did so, and was re- 
turned by a great majority, to the exclusion of General 
Tarleton, one of the former members. His career 
in the House of Commons opened piciously. He 
spoke frequently, and had the satisfaction of voting 
for the abolition of that trade, against which he had 
so loudly protested in a private capacity. But the 
session was hastily closed by a dissolution; and al- 
though Mr Roscoe stood again for his native place, he 
was not re-elected ; a strong feeling against the Catho- 
lies, and these who befriended them, having been in 
the interval excited in the country. Though excluded 
from the senate, he continued to exert himself for what 
he conceived to be the public interest, striving, in par- 
ticular, for the establishment of a general peace. At 
the general election in 1812, Mr Roscoe was gratified 
by another proof of the sense which the country en- 
tertained of his merits, in receiving a request to stand 
for the representation of Westminster, and also again 
of Liverpool. His increasing years and engagements 
in business induced him to decline both these invita- 
tions. They were not the less honourable to him, 
however, as testimonials of the high position in his 
country's esteem, to which, from the humblest begin- 
nings, his own exertions had elevated him. 

in the beginning of the year 1815, he was plunged 
into.deep distress by the failure of his banking-house, 
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It is unnecessary to enter into the causes of this mis- 
fortune, which were of a purely commercial character, 
His conduct under this stroke only tendéd to raise his 
character in the estimation of the world. The credi- 
tors left to him the settlement of the affairs of the part- 
nership, and he did not betray their confidence. All 
his private property—the books, pictures, and draw- 
ing, which it had been his delight in his prosperity to 
collect—were all arranged and catalogued for sale by 
his own hands, and this, too, at the leisure hours 
which he could gather from more weighty and harass- 
ing business. His friends offered to buy up for him 
all that he wished to retain, but he declined to avail 
himself of their offer. Many articles, notwithstand- 
ing, were bought and presented to him. The consee 
quence of four years of incessant labour in these mat- 
ters, was, that his creditors derived, as he wished, an 
immense addition to the proceeds which would other- 
wise have been obtained, 

Mr Roscoe had too many friends—had been friend] 
to too many—to be without assistance at this me 
when ail the labours of a lifetime were rendered fruit- 
less. All that he desired was leisure to apply his powers 
—as yet unbroken—to uscful subjects, and the kindness 
of his friends supplied the means to secure him from 
indigence. His publications on the subject of penal 
jurisprudence after this period, afford evidence of his 
being possessed of all his powers, and of the same en- 
lightened love of his kind as formerly. His correspond- 
ence, also, was of a most extensive and interesting na- 
ture; for his friendship was coveted, and his opinions 
upon literary and political subjects valued, by almost 
every man of eminence in Britain, and by many dis- 
tinguished foreigners, including La Fayette, Ramobun 
Roy, and others. His most important literary under- 
takings, after the period of his business misfortunes, 
consisted in the publication of a volume of Illustrations 
of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici; the composition of a 
Life of Pope, prefixed to an edition of that poet’s works ; 
and a botanical work on Monandrian Plants. These 
labours, which, like all he did, were ef a valuable kind 
were bareiy completed, when, in 1827, he was seized 
with paralysis, which confined him almost entirely to 
his chamber till the close of his life, which took toad 
on the 30th of June 1831. 

It is extremely difficult, in a memoir so brief as this, 
to do full justice to such a man as Roscoe. His cor- 
respondence, for example, which influenced materially 
the great political questions agitated in his later years, 
cannot be brought forward here. As a follower of the 
muses, also, he confined himself in a great measure to 
detached exertions, which it would occupy too much 
space to review at length. He was a partizan of the 
school of Pope and Goldsmith, and, upon the whole, 
was rather a writer of elegant verses, than that almost 
indefinable thing called a true poet. Mr Roscoe was 
extremely temperate in his private habits, and so win- 
ning yet dignitied in his personal address, that he often 
received in society the title of ‘“‘ Nature’s Nobleman.” 

Besides the lesson which may be drawn from his 
life as that of an individual who raised himself, with- 
out the aid of rank or powerful friends, to honour and 
eminence, Roscoe is a shining proof that the duties of 
the driest and most laborious occupation are not in- 
compatible with the prosecution of literary studies, 


and the enjoyment of all the pleasures therefrom re- 
sulting. 


SAUNDERS MUIRHEAD'S TROUBLES AS A 
LODGING-HOUSE KEEPER. 

[It is proper to inform the reader, that the following homely 

narrative, except a few sent at the beginning, is the actual 


production of a poor man, who has seen and experienced all which 
he relates} 


Ir is a common thing for students and others who 
live in lodgings, to be put on their guard by friends 
and acquaintances against the dishonest and pilfering 
propensities of landladies and landlords, or those who 
let rooms. Many stories are told with a view of 
proving the necessity of caution in this respect. For 
example, the adventure is often repeated of the stu- 
dent, who, finding his eatables frequently disappear 
from the cupboard or press in which he kept them, 
and of which he carried the key, at last fell upon the 
following method of punishing the author of the de- 
predations, For want of other room, his landlady 
had obtained leave to place her best set of tea-china, 
which was seldom used, on a shelf of the student's cup- 
board. This china-set he encompassed with a string, 
and affixed the end of the cord to the inside of the 
door in such a way, that any one attempting to open 
it, who was ignorant of the state of matters within, 
must cause a grand catastrophe, The scheme was 
completely successful. On her next visit to the stu- 
dent's victual-store, the landlady tasted the merited 
fruits of her dishonesty, in beholding her cherished 
china smashed to pieces before her face! And what 
was, perhaps, no slight part of the punishment, she 
was forced to bear it in silence. 

This and a number of stories of the same kind, that 
are often told, may be true, but I am very far mis- 
taken if lodging-house keepers do not much more fre- 
quently suffer, and that in a thousand ways too, from 
their lodgers, than the lodgers do from them, I do 
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not speak on this point without experience, and the 
best way, perhaps, of convincing my readers of the 
hardships that befall those who follow that way of 
life, will be to record the details of my own career as 
a lodging-house keeper. 

I possessed for many years a small farm about 
twenty miles south from Edinburgh, but, getting 
pretty far advanced in life, and my lease being ex- 
pired, I declined taking it again, as my health was 
very indifferent, and my family had all left me; for 
the place was so poor that it would not pay one of my 
sons to stay with me to help to work it, and I was unable 
to do the whole myself. y wife, however, who is a 
good many years younger than I am, was still stout 
and healthy, and so we resolved that we would go 
and live in Edinburgh ; and as we had heard of and 
known many people who kept lodgings, we thought 
we would try that way of doing. Accordingly, hav- 
ing sold off our effects in the country, we came into 
town at a Whitsunday term, and having taken what 
was thought a tolerably genteel house, we laid out a 
considerable sum in furnishing it with every thing 
necessary. We also put asmall sum into the bank, 
for safety, in case of any distress coming upon us, 
and we kept a little in hand, to live upon till we saw 
how we should come on. Wehad a good kitchen, and 
a small room that looked backwards. This little room 
we let to two trades lads, who paid as punctually every 
week, and with them we had very little trouble. Then 
we had an elegant room and bed-closet to the front, 
and with that we hoped to do great things. We put 
out a painted ticket, notifying that there was a “ good 
room to let” within ; yet the summer and then the har- 
vest passed over, and still it stoodempty. The month of 
October came, and brought with it the period when 
the students were to come to town. Our hepes began 
to revive, and thie just in time ; for the little money 
that we had in hand was nearly done, notwithstanding 
the strictest economy. 

The long-looked-for class week came, and a great 
many young men arrived to attend the classes. We 
had a number of calls; but the first week passed 
away, and nothing was done. Some said they would 
call again ; others objected to the rent; and others 
offered just a mere trifle, At last, when the second 
week had almost elapsed, and we were a a 
to despair, a -looking young man » who sai 
he was a sofical student, and, after some chaffering 
backward and forward, we at last agreed to let him 
our room and closet. He went out to get his | 
brought in, and after seeing every thing safely put 

t, he said, “ I am going out for a little, but I will 
be back about nine o’clock, Let me have a good fire, 
and a little of something for supper, as I may perhaps 
bring a friend or two with me.” On asking what he 
would have for supper, “Oh, just get two pounds of 
beef-steak,” said he, “ with some English cheese, and 
plenty of bread, half a dozen of the very best London 
porter, a bottle of whisky, and some lump sugar.” 

This request was totally unexpected. We had never 
contemplated the possibility of having to supply food 
as well as lodging to our custemers; but there was 
no help for it; the gentleman had gone off the mo- 
ment he had issued the order, and much against 
my will E had to contract an account with the 
neighbouring grocer for the articles in question. Af- 
ter this we were obliged to get a number of other 
things for our best room lodger, with which to carry 
on through the rest of the week. Still we hoped 
that all would be settled om Saturday. When .that 
day came, the gentleman got dinner between three 
and four o’clock, and went out, we never doubting 
but that he would come back — in the one and 

every thing. We accordingly waited with consi- 
derable patience till nine o’clock, after which we began 
rather to weary. However, ten came, themeleven, and 
then twelve, and still he did not come. We wanted 
somé few things to serve us over the Sabbath, but by 
this time the were all shut, and we could have 
got nothing, even if he had come to give us the money. 
At last we shut our door, and went to bed; and, about 
two o’clock, the gentleman came home, He appeared 
to be drunk, and made a most unreasonable noise. I 
rose and opened the door, but said nothing at that 
time, as he did not seem to be in a state to attend to 
any thing, Next day it was eleven o'clock before he 
got up. We got him some breakfast, and he asked if 
we had provided any thing for dinner, on which my 
wife said we had not, as he did not come in to give us 
any money, or to pay for what he had already got. 
He said nothing, but d to be in a very sulky 
humour ; however, he dressed himself and went out, 
after which we saw him no more that day. Next 
morning we told him that he must pay for his own 
provisions, as we had too little money to lay out any 
for other people ; on which he paid us up for the by- 

ne week, telling us that we must carry on for a 
ittle, as he had not brought much money from home. 

After this he got more and more troublesome : his 
hours of coming in were insufferable. Eleven o'clock 
we counted very early, but from twelve to three in the 
morning was his usual time. He seemed to have the 
utmost aversion against paying any money, If a pair 
of boots or shoes came from the mending, we must lay 
out the cash ; if a letter came, we had to pay the post- 
age. Matters went on for a considerable time in this 
way, and it was with great difficulty that we could get 
any money at all, though he ever seemed to be quite 

rdless as to what debt he came under. At last, 

when it was getting near the end of January, he told 


us one morning that he wished to give a supper to a 
few comrades, at whose lodgings he had often been en- 
tertained, I told him plainly, that if he wished to give 
a supper, he must lay out the money himself, as I had 
nothing to spare for such expensive entertainments ; 
and that if I had money, I was not under any obliga- 
tion to lay it out for him, but far less was 1 obliged 
to come under a heavy debt to feast him and his com- 
panions, He seemed to be rather disconcerted at this, 
but still insisted very much that I would get him what 
drink and eatables were wanted ; and at last I con- 
sented to get some mutton for roasting, but would do 
nothing more. On this he went out, and in a short 
time sent in whisky, rum, ule, and porter, in abund- 
ance. About eight o’clock his company came, con- 
sisting of six besides himself. After supper, the 
drinking began, and the party became noisy to a 
very great degree, At first they sang only one at a 
time, but at length they lost all sense of prcpriety, and 
sang, and clamoured, and hurraed all together, with- 
out intermission, 

In the midst of this wild uproar, when it was drawing 
near to midnight I heard a smart rap at the outer door, 
and on opening it, beheld two men, one of them a stout, 
hale, sedate-looking old man, and the other I knew to 
be an Edinburgh man, although I did not know his 
name, I was asked if one James Purves lodged with 
me. I said he did, on whieh the old man said he wished 
to speak to me for alittle, I took them into the kitchen, 
as I had no other place, and desired them to sit down, 
which they did. The old man then said, “I am the 
father of James Purves, and understanding that he 
has been your lodger for some time, I wish to know 
how he has behaved himself during the time he has 
been with you, and if he has paid you as he went on.” 
I was rather at a loss what to reply to this. I could 
not say much that was good, and [ did not wish to 
come out with the very worst. Common prudence, 
however, made me admit that he owed me a consi- 
derable sum; on which the old man ordered me to 
make out my account, and give it to him next day; 
“and now,” said he, “ I wish to see James himself.” 
I said that he happened to have company, and that I 
thought it might be as well to call next morning. 
No, no,” said he, “I must see him now, and see 
what kind of company he has, that are making such 
a noise.” He then went straight to the room door, 
and giving a loud rap, it was opened by James him- 
self. ‘‘ Bless me, James,” said the father, “‘ what 
is all this noise about? They may hear you that do 
not see you; on which the old man and his friend 
pushed in, and James was obliged to introduce them. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ this is my father come from 
the country, and this is Mr Brown, a particular 
friend.” Some of the young revelfers rose to receive 
their visitors, and others were so drunk that they 
could not rise. One called ont, “Come forward, old 
fellow ; glad to see you ; give us a shake of your fist.” 
Another cried, “ Here’s a seat, old father; clap yourself 
down.” Another, lifting a glass, said, “ Here’s your 
health, my old buck! Glad to see you; just spending 
the night with your son ; a glorious fellow your son.” 
He’s a glorious prodigal !”” were the words that broke 
from the old man, who started to his feet, and made 
for the door. ‘ Don’t be testy, old fellow, don’t be 
testy,” hicenpped out some of them; “ we meant no 
offence.” To this he made no answer; but, giving 
an angry look at his son, he ordered him to stay in the 
house next day till he called, and sohe left them with- 
out another word. No sooner was he gone than James 
cried out, “ What a most unlucky business that he 
should have come here at this time!”” However, it 
was soon forgot by all except James, who appeared 
crest-fallen for a time, until he had swallowed some 
additional bumpers. He then got quite elevated, and 
appeared to forget altegether that his father had been 
there. The company did not part till it was near five 
o'clock in the morning, at which time there was not a 
drop of drink left, and the whole were as much in- 
toxicated as they could possibly be. Owing to such 
an extraordinary revel, my wife and I were so wearied 
that we could get nothing done that night in the way 
of cleaning the room, and so it was left to be done in 
daylight. Unluckily, however, the eld man came far 
sooner than we thought he would have done, and when 
we were only getting up. He went straight to his 
son’s apartment, and there such a scene presented it- 
self as perhaps he had never seen before. The smell of 
the room, when the door was opened, was quite offen- 
sive, and all was one mass of confusion. The side- 
board was overturned; the floor was strewed with 
broken glasses and empty bottles; the carpet was cut 
in several places by their treading upon the broken 
glass ; and the floor was quite soaked with porter, 
whisky, and all that had been spilt upon it. James 
was lying on the bed, bare headed, with the most part 
of his clothes on ; and he would not have been in bed 
at all, had not my wife and I, with much ado, got him 
lifted into it after all the rest of the company were 
gone. He was then quite unable to undress himself, 
and we had only been able to get off his coat and shoes, 
and to loosen his neckcloth. I forbear to mention 
some other particulars, which could only offend the 
good taste of the reader. His poor old father held 
up his hands in horror and amazement. ‘* Well,” 
said he, “all that I ever saw in this world was 
nothing to this; get up, you beast!” But James 
was too fast asleep to hear him, “ Get up,” cried 


the eld man again, shaking him most violently, 
till at last he began to open his eyes, Seeing his 


father, he attempted to rise. “ James,” said the old 
man, “I have no words to express what I think of 
your conduct. Just look at this room, the state of 
which speaks more powerfully than any thing I can 
say. What do you think of yourself? What are 
you owing these poor people for spoiling their room 
and their furniture, which they perhaps bought with 
much difficulty, and on which they greatly depend 
for their a ? What are you and your companions 
but a set of heartless prodigals—I can call you nee 
thing else—who distress their relations to keep them 
in Edinburgh, and after all spend their money in riot 
and dissipation, I gave you enough to serve you 
liberally till the month of April, and yet you have 
sent for a further supply before the half of the time is 
done. I d such accounts of your eonduct from a 
friend here, that I thought it to come and see 
how matters stood ; and tum viene howe seen, I am 
sorry to say your behaviour is beyond any thing that 
I ever could have credited. I have traced out some of 
your tavern-bills, and find them so enormous that I 
cannot think of paying a single farthing of them. Hf 
the people wish to put you in jail, they may do it; you 
must lie there for me; but-I think it a pity to let the 
poor people here be such heavy sufferers, first by run» 
ning in debt for you, and then by having their furni- 
ture spoiled.” The old man then asked for my acs 
count, which I gave him, Having looked it carefully 
over, he handed it to his son, and asked if he had 
thing to say against it, The son said he had not, on 
which the uld man counted me out the money, and at 
the same time amply remunerated me for the damage 
which had been done, and the trouble to which we had 
been put. “ And new, sir, as for you,” addressing his 
son, “* put all your lagg immediately, and 
let us be going. I have found a place of abode for you, 
with a friend of my own, with whom I will leave some 
money, at a certain rate per week, which he is not to 
exceed without my leave. I will also allow you a 
moderate sum every week for your pocket; and if 
you are not pleased with these conditions, you may 
just come home and take the plough by the handles, 
which is a job far too good for you; or you may do 
better if you can.” Soon after this, the porters were 
loaded with the luggage, and they marched off, the 
father and son bringing up the rear. I hope the 
young man profited by this lesson, and mended his 
ways; but I cannot say whether he did or not, as we 
never heard of him again. 

This was our first important adventure in the way 
of keeping lodgers, and though we ultimately, as has 
been related, lost nothing by the affair, yet we suffered 
much vexation and annoyance while the young man 
was under our roof, Many other lodgers had we after 
this period, and many troubles of various kinds, not to 
speak of actual losses, did we experience from them, 
One summer, when our best room was standing empty, 
a gentleman called, who said he was only to be a short 
time in town, and wished, as the easiest way, to be 
boarded for a week or two, when he would pay us gen 
teelly. Being a stranger, he could give no reference, As 
he appeared to be in every point,a gentleman, my wife 
and I thought we might venture. Accordingly, he 
took up his abode with us, bringing with him only a 
small carpet bag as luggage. For nearly three weeks 
he lived luxuriously at our expense, taking every meal 
at home with such punctuality as led us to hope the 
best from a person so regular in his habits. But one 
morning after breakfast, he went out and came back 
no more! By mere accident we found out his friends 
some time afterwards, and made an application to them 
for what he owed. But we received for answer, that 
they had long ago broken up all connection with him 
on account of his practices. He had actually, as we 
discovered at the same time, lived upon the lodgings 
house keepers of the town for three years, deceivin 
one after another in the same way as he had cheated 
us, I need hardly explain that the fear of losing @ 
lodger, in the first place, and then the hope of getting 
payment ail in a lump, are the causes for so man 
losses being incurred by lodging-house keepers in this 
manner, 

Such is a spice of my experience in lodging-house 
keeping. My career in this way was closed by more 
comfortable prospects opening up to me in the coun- 
try, and I would never wish to return again to the 
letting of rooms, for, with the most honest intentions 
and practice, my wife and F found in it many hard- 
ships. Perhaps the causes of these might he avoided, 
if parents in general would make themselves better 
acquainted with the actual wants of their sons in 
lodgings, and would supply them accordingly, neither 
giving room for extravagance on the one hand, nor 
giving occasion for hea and want of comfort 
on the other. Above all, it seems to me foolish to put 
large sums at once into the hands of young collegians. 
However simple and ignorant of ill they may be on 
coming to town, they are soon exposed to contact with 
companions who may be experienced in town ways, 
and may mislead them quickly. Lodging-house keep« 
ers, on their part, would do well to demand references, 
which might save them from many of the misfortunes 
consequent on their line of life. And bargains should 
be made about every item; bargains which may be 
referred to distinctly, in case of any difference. Coal, 
for example, is liable to be a fertile source of dispute, 
and ever will be so, unless some clear understandin 
is entered into at the outset. Such are a few 
Saunders Muirhead’s thonghts on the subject of lodg- 
ings, 
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PEOPLE'S EDITION OF PARK'S LIFE 
AND TRAVELS. 

A rew weeks ago we informed our readers of our 
having just issued, as a part of the series of PEOPLE'S 
Eprrtions of standard works, the Life and Miscella- 
neous Writings of Benjamin Franklin; and we now 
beg to make a similar announcement of the publica- 
tion of the Life and Travels of Mungo Park. This 
forms not only the cheapest but the most complete 
work on the subject yet given to the world, It com- 
prises, Ist, an original account of Park's early life ; 
2d, a faithful reprint of his Travels in the Interior of 
Africa, written by himself, and published in a quarto 
volume in 1798; 3d, an original account of his resi- 
dence in Britain after his return; 4th, an original 
narrative of his second and unfortunate expedition in 
1805; and, 5th, an original detail of the progress of 
African discovery, from the period of his lamented 
death, till the present time.* A map is given to show 
the route which Park pursued, and also the course of 
the Niger which he was in quest of. The large mass 
of original and reprinted matter thus brought together 
to form a harmonious whole, has been issued at such 
a price as it is hoped will place it within the reach of 
thousands who have hitherto been prevented from 

hasing Park’s Travels in the older forms of pub- 
Gestion. The price is SrxTEENPENCE. 

Among the original matter connected with Mr Park's 
second expedition, which we have been able to bring 
to bear on the narrative, we have been so fortunate as 
to procure a copy of a letter which the afflicted travel- 
ler wrote from Sansanding to Mr Anderson, senior, at 
Selkirk, giving an account of the death of his compa- 
nion and brother-in-law, Mr Alexander Anderson. 
The manner in which Park breaks this heart-rending 
intelligence to the father of the deceased, is deeply af- 
fecting, and does infinite credit to his feelings. 

Sansanding, near Sego, Nov. 16th, 1805. 

My Dear Fatuer—I know not in what manner to tell 
you the most sorrowful tidings that ever reached your 
ears, and I sincerely pray that the supporting spirit from 
on high may sustain and comfort you under this severe 
dispensation of Divine Providence. You will readily an- 
ticipate what I am going to say—your son, my dear dear 
friend, has shut his eyes on the scenes of time, and ous 
them on the glories of eternity. He was affected with 
the fever, but very gently, on the 30th of June, at the 
town of Kandy, to the east of the Black River. Mr Scott 
was affected the same day; he however rode his horse, 
and was almost well again. When we reached Bangassy, 
July 22d, here he had a return of the general debility, 
which increased as we advanced to the east; and when 
we reached Dababoo, the frontier town of Bambarra, he 
was unable to manage his horse. I therefore led it, and 
he rode till we reached a village called Koomikroomi, 
when Mr Scott died ; here I had a sort of hammock made, 
affixed to a long pole, and carried on men’s heads. In 
this conveyance he was carried fifty miles with great ease 
and comfort. On our arrival at Bambarra, on the Niger, 
he recovered so rapidly that in three days he was able to 
ride down to the river-side to embark in the canoe, and 
on our arrival at Marraboo, he walked from the canoe to 
the town. We staid here thirteen days, and he conti- 
ued much the same in point of health: he complained 
of no pain whatever, nothing but general debility. He 
had a tolerable appetite, but never recovered his strength , 
and when we reached Samee, near Sego, he was again 
unable to walk, and the same state of universal debility 

ailed when we reached this place (Sansanding) ; here 
recovered gradually, and on October 18th, told me 
shat he hoped to keep a look-out in the canoe. In going 
the river, he was able to sit “p> and even walk a 
little by himseif; but alas, alas! on the night of the 24th 
of October, he was affected with a bilious diarrhea, for 
which in the morning I gave hiin a dose of calomel, and 
an opiate at night. The opiate relieved the pain, but as 
the diarrhea and tenesmus still continued, we had every 
reason to suspect that it was dysentery; and as his 
strength was now gone, he considered the hour of his de- 
= as at hand. I sat with him every night, and I 
ope have derived much benefit from his conversation. 
He often often spoke of you, and also about all friends at 
home, but generally added, “ Where I am going, all the 
t afflictions vanish from my mind.” He told me to 
whom to give his compliments, and concluded by saying, 
* Tell them all that I die in the firm faith that Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of the world, and what is comfort- 
able indeed to me, he will soon be my fice.” In this 
manner death gradually approached, and on the morning 
of the 28th, at a quarter past five, as I turned him from 
one side to the other, he gave a groan. I inquired if he 
felt much pain ; he said, “ No, I have had a fine sleep.” 
Shortly after this, he said with a clear distinct voice, 
“Thou knowest my state, O Lord,” and instantly expired 
without a groan, a sigh, or struggle. I had him buried 
about a hundred north of the easternmost church 
in Sansanding. a Mamadel, the chief man of this 
town, attended his corpse to the grave. 

My dear father, endeavour to comfort my beloved wife ; 
tell her not to be uneasy on my account. I am in excel- 
lent health, and the healthy season is now set in. If 
every thing succeeds, I expect to be in England in the 
month of May.—Yours affectionately, Munco Park. 

Every one now knows how fallacious were the hopes 
with which the writer concludes his epistle. In a very 
few days after the letter was written and dispatched 
to the coast, he perished with his remaining compa- 
nions in sailing down the Niger, but for which catas- 
trophe he must certainly have reached in a short time 
the mouth of the river at Fernando Po, and thus dis- 
covered what his more fortunate successors, the Lan- 
ders, latterly made known to the world. 


* By original we mean a new piece of writing, derived from 
ptinted or unprinted materials. 


TO MY CHILD THAT LIVETH STILL. 
BY ALEXANDER HUME. 
My Baby, they say thou art gone, 
Deep laid in the quiet grave, 
And slumbering there all alone, 
While young flowers o'er thee wave, 
And pity and tell, 
The fate that befel 
To some heart, that loved a sweet Baby as well. 
My Baby, they say thou art gone, 
Gone e’en as the young flowers go, 
When summer's warm rays are all flown, 
And winter is bringing its snow, 
And bloweth the wind, 
So rude and unkind, 
But, ah, thou hast left a sweet fragrance behind. 
Again they repeat thou art gone, 
How little know they of death ; 
Hear I not thy tremulous tone, 
And feel on my cheek thy soft breath, 
And gaze on thy smile, 
Yet they all the while, 
Are telling thou’rt dead, near the old church ile. 
Well, let them repeat thou art gone, 
‘Tis only thy body has died, 
They dream not there's something lives on, 
Whatever the body betide ; 
Oh, helpless are they 
Who linger, the prey 
Of grief, for the loss of some beautiful clay. 
My Baby, they say I am ill, 
That still I am suffering pain, 
But how can I mourn for thee still, 
When thou liv’st in my very brain, 
And whisperest me, 
As I do love thee, 
To love all young things that in this world may be. 
My Baby, they say thou art gone, 
But, no, thou abidest yet, 
And cheerest thy father alone, 
Until his last sun shall set, 
When heart, tongue, and eye, 
Shall spiritless lie. 
Till then, my sweet Baby, thou cans’t not die. 


ODE TO YIMMANG RIVER. 
Dr Lane, in his Historical Account of New South Wales, 
gives the following pastoral by an Australian poet, in 
order to show to the European reader that there is some- 
thing to captivate the admirer of nature in the woods and 
wilds of Australia, and also to afford an idea of the rural 
scenery on the banks of Hunter's River and its tributary 
the Yimmang :— 
On Yimmang’s banks I love to stray, 
And charm the vacant hour away, 
At early dawn or sultry noon, 
Or latest evening, when the moon 
Looks downward, like a peasant’s daughter, 
To view her charms in the still water. 
There would I walk at early morn 
Along the ranks of Indian corn, 
Whose dew-bespangled tassels shine 
Like diamonds from Gelconda’s mine, 
While numerous cobs ontbursting yield 
Fair promise of a harvest-field. 
There would I muse on Nature's book, 
By deep lagoon or shady brook, 
hen the bright sun ascends on high, 
Nor sees a cloud in all the sky ; 
And hot December's sultry breeze 
Scarce moves the leaves of yonder trecs. 
Then from the forest's thickest shade, 
Scared at the sound my steps had made, 
The ever graceful kangaroo 
Would bound, and often stop to view, 
And look as if he meant to scan 
The traits of European man. 
There would I sit in the cool shade, 
By some tall cedar’s branches made, 
Around whose stem full many a vine 
And kurryjong their tendrils twine ; 
While beauteous birds of every hue— 
Parrot, macaw, and cockatoo— 
Straining their imitative throats, 
And chirping all their tuneless notes, 
And fluttering still from tree to tree 
Right gladly hold corrobory.* 
Meanwhile, perch’d on a branch hard by, 
With head askance and visage sly, 
Some old Blue-Mountain parrot chatters 
About his own domestic matters : 
As how he built his nest of hay, 
And finished it on Christmas day, 
High on a tree in yonder glen, 
Far from the haunts of prying men : 
Or how madame has been confined 
Of twins—the prettiest of their kind— 
How one's the picture of himself— 
A little green blue-headed elf— 
While t’other little chirping fellow 
Is like mamma, bestreaked with yellow : 
Or how poor uncle Poll was kill’ 
When eating corn in yonder field ; 
Thunder an lightning !—down he flutter’d— 
And not a syllable he utter’d, 
But flapp’d his wings, and gasp’d, and died, 
While the blood flow’d from either side ! 
As for himself, some tiny thing 
Struck him so hard, it broke his wing, 
So that he scarce had strength to off! 
It served him a whole month to talk of! 
Thus by thy beauteous banks, pure stream ! 
I love to muse alone and dream, 
At early dawn or sultry noon, 
Or underneath the midnight moon, 
Of days when all the land shall be 
All peaceful and all pure like thee! 


* Noisy chatter. 


HEAT AND MOSQUITOES. 

Mr Tyrone Power, in his excursion in America a few 
years ago, returned to New York from Canada by way of 
the Utica canal. The heat he endured in the course of 
his passage is described by him (Impressions of America, 
vol i.) as having been truly dreadful, the thermometer at 
Lockport being as high as 110 degrees of Fahrenheit. His 
account of the heat and mosquitoes is most graphic. 
“Towards the second night (says he) our progress became 
tediously slow, for it appeared to grow hot in proportion 
as the evening advanced—every consideration became ab- 
sorbed in our sufferings. This night I found it impossible 
to look in upon the cabin ; I therefore made a request to 
the captain that I might be permitted to have a mattrass 
on deck ; but this, he told me, could not be ; there was 
an existing regulation which positively forbade sleeping 
upon the deck of a canal packet ; indeed, he assured me 
that this could only be done at the peril of life, with the 
certainty of catching fever and ague. I appeared to submit 
to his well-meant arguments, but inwardly resolved not 
to sleep within the den below, which exhibited a scene of 
suffocation and its consequences that defies description. 

I got my cloak up, filled my hat with cigars, and, plant- 
ing myself about the centre of the deck, here resolved, in 
— of dews and mosquitoes, to weather it through the 
night. 

* What is the name of the country we are now 
ing ?’ I ey mary of one of the boatmen who joined me 
about the first hour of morning. 

* Why, sir, this is called the Cedar Swamp, answered 
the man, to whom I handed a cigar, in order to retain his 
society and create more smoke, weak as was the defence 
against the hungry swarms surrounding us on all sides. 

* We have not much more of this Cedar Swamp to get 
through, I hope?’ inquired I, seeking for some consolatory 
information. 

* About fifty miles more, I Led be the reply of my 
companion, accompanying each word with a sh 
on the back of his on his cheek or 

‘Thank heaven !’ I involuntarily exclaimed, drawing 
my cloak closer about me, although the heat was killing : 
‘we shall after that escape in some sort, I hope, from 
these legions of mosquitoes ?” 

*I guess not quite,’ replied the man; ‘they are as thick, 
if not thicker, in the Long Swamp.’ 

‘The Long Swamp !" I repeated ; ‘what a horrible name 
for a country! Does the canal run far through it ” 

* No, not so very far; only about eighty miles.” 

* We've then done with swamps, I hope, my friend ? I 
inquired, as he kept puffing and slapping on with un- 
wearied constancy. 

* Why, yes, there’s not a heap more swamp, that is to 
say, not close to the line, till we come to within about 
forty miles of Utica.’ 

* And is that one as much infested with these infernal 
insects as are the Cedar and Long Swamps 2” 

*I guess that is the place above all for mosquitoes,’ re- 
plied the man grinning. ‘Thim’s the real gallinippers, 
emigrating north for the summer all the way from the 
Balize and Red River. Let a man go to sleep with his 
head in a cast-iron kettle among thim chaps, and if their 
bills don’t make a watering-pot of it before morning, I’m 
blowed. They're strong enough to lift the boat out of 
the canal, if they could only get underneath her.” 

I found these swamps endless as Banquo’s line: would 
they had been shadows only ; but alas! they were yet 
to be encountered, horrible realities not to be evaded. I 
closed my eyes in absolute fear, and forbore further in- 
quiry. 


GAMBLING. 

Let every man avoid all sorts of gambling as he would 
poison. <A poor man or boy should not allow himself even 
to toss up for a halfpenny, for this is often the beginning 
of a habit of gambling 5 and this ruinous crime comes on 
by slow degrees. Whilst a man is minding his work, he 
is playing the best game, and he is sure to win. A 

ibler never makes | good use of his money, even if 
e should win. He only gambles the more, and he is 
often reduced to beggary and despair. He is often tempted 
to commit crimes for which his life is forfeited to his 
country, or perhaps he puts an end, himself, to his miser- 
able existence. If a gambler loses, he injures himself; 
if he wins, he injures a companion or a friend. And could 
any honest man enjoy money gained in such a way ?— 
Ten Minutes’ Advice to Labourers. 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 

“ When I set up a carriage,” said the late Dr Paley, 
“ it was thought right that my armorial bearings should 
a nr on the panels. Now, we had none of us ever heard 
of the Paley arms—none of us had ever dreamed that 
such things existed, or had ever been. All the old folks 
of the family were consulted ; they knew nothing about 
it. Great search was made, however, and at last we found 
a silver tankard, on which was engraved a coat of arms. 
It was carried by common consent that these must be 
the Paley arms: they were painted on the carriage, and 
looked very handsome. The carriage went on very well 
with them ; and it was not till six months afterwards 
that we found out that the tankard had been bought at 
a sale !”— Personal and Literary Memorials. 


*,* The Editors of Cuampens’s EpInBuRGH JOURNAL again 
respectfully announce, that they do not wish any communica- 
tions either in prose or verse; and that they do not hold them- 
selves responsible for the preservation or safe return of papers 
sent to them in contravention of this often repeated notice. ; 
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